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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING WRITING. 
—_— 

Mr. Dotier’s invention for facilitating the acquire- 
ment of the art of writing, now so much approved 
of in London, is one of the most useful improve- 
ments of modern times, and our experience of its 
utility, in our own family, warrants us in asserting 
that a child, by means of Mr. Dolier’s copy-books, 
will make a greater progress in one week than could 
be expected in a month without such aid. Several 
schoolmasters have already adopted them, and the 
paragraph we are about to copy from the Times will 
show the estimation in which this novel improve- 
ment is held in London. 

The engraving accompanying the advertisement 
will render the principles of Mr. Dolier’s plan intel- 
ligible, and the advertisement also states that Eger- 
ton. Smith and Co. are the general agents for all 
Mr. Dolier’s improvements. We can assure the 
public that we do not speak thus highly of Mr. 
Dolier’s inventions because we are his.agents; but 
that we became his agents because we were tho- 
roughly convinced of their great importance.—As 
we shall have frequently to revert to the subject, we 
shall, for the present, conclude with requesting the 
public attention to the advertisement, and to. the 
annexed paragraph from the Times newspaper, and 
which has just appeared in several other London 
journals. 

Improvement in Writing.—A plan has recently been 
submitted for the inspection of several heads of Govern- 
ment departments, superintendents of public schools, and 
others interested in the advancement of education, by 
which the young learner in writing may acquire a fine 
and regular hand, by a method much more certain than 
any we have hitherto seen, and in a much shorter time 
than by any other mode with which we are acquainted. 
It consists of a copy-book ruled with reeded lines, which 
mark the proper width and inclination of the letters, the 
distance which ought to stand between them, the points 
where the hair-strokes ought to commence, and the proper 
length and thickness of the down strokes. These are all 
determined with mathematical accuracy in the ruling, and 
must, by practice, render it almost impossible forthe learner 
to write otherwise than with neatness and regularity, 
while those who have already adopted erroneous and 
irregular proportions may speedily correct them. One 
objection t6 most of the new systems of writing that we 
have seen, is their tendency to beget such a uniformity 
in the character of the letters as may create confusion or 
facilitate imitation. The system of which we speak is free 


ciples will ensure regularity of style, it will still leave 
ample scope for variety. Mr. Dolier, the inventor, has, 
we understand, received much encouragement in his 
endeavours to introduce it into general adoption, from 
many of the distinguished individuals to whom it has 
been submitted. By command of the Secretary of War, 
it has been exhibited at the Military School, Chelsea, the 
masters of which received the explanations relative to it 
with evident approbation of its principles. Mr. Dolier is 
also the inventor of a method (in our opinion still more 
ingenious than the preceding,) by which a vast portion of 
the time.and labour at present employed in teaching the 
elementary rules of arithmetic will be saved. 








The Traveller. 


(ORIGINAL.) 


IRISH SCENERY,—No. 11. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

» Sin,—The wild and desolate situation of Glendalough, 
and the decayed and solemn ruins and traces of a city 
which has, ages ago, passed away, seems to be a natural 
place for the existence of strange and marvellous tradi- 
tions, and, though you may not be over-fond of the mar- 
vellous, nor disposed to treat those with lenity who dwell 
upon them, yet, to visit Glendalough and not to mention 
some of its tales of wonder, would be to lay claim to more 
philosophy than. I possess ; so, to let my story ‘* progress”’ 
in all parts, I will‘mention these traditions as I do their 
local places. 

One day, as St. Keiven was deep in his acts of devotion, 
in his ** Teampull-na-skellig,”"—his hands, in a suppli- 
cating attitude, stretched through the rude window of his 
cell, a blackbird descended and deposited her eggs in his 
sainted palm. Such was the tenderness of the pious Kei- 
ven, that, on the authority of the same undoubted tradition 
which supplies the foregoing, he continued his hand in 
the same position, fearful to disturb the feathered matron 
until she brought forth her feathered brood. There is, 
however, an authentic anecdote connected with St. Kei- 
ven’s Bed, which should be mentioned, as perpetuating 
the fame of a bold and daring action. After the late 
terrible rebellion of 1798, several of the misguided leaders 
took refuge in the fastnesses of these mountains, and 
troops were detached to secure them. A Highland 
regiment formed a part of these troops. Dwyer, whose 
rank among the rebels had been that of a General, was 
one who longest evaded the pursuers, and frequently 
passed his nights in St. Keiven’s Bed. The Highlanders 
learning this, he was tracked into it, and, in the night, 
some hardy Gaels got along the path until just over the bed: 
Dwyer was disturbed by their scrambling along the rocks, 
fear being ever watchful: immediately comprehending his 
danger, he, with one spring, dashed into the d ind dis- 
mal lake, and, having swam to the opposite sid@, Janded 
somewhere about Cathleen’s stone, and escaped. Cath- 
leen’s stone is a large white rock, on the border of the lake 
opposite St. Keiven’s Bed, on which the hapless, love-sick 
Cathleen used to sit combing her hair—the dark polished 
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of pilgrimage, near the Rheafant Church, is a circle o 
stones, round which the zealous pilgrims pass,—on thei 
knees, or, as otherwise enjoined in their appointed penance. 
I will not linger among these decaying embers of super-)) 
stition, and mists of tradition, lest I become infected by) 
their influence ; but hurry on to the city, which seems} 
not of this world, yet in it— 
* Ancient of days! —— where, 
Where are thy men of might ?—thy grand in soul? 
Gone ;—glimmering through the dream of things that were: 
* * * * * * * 
® * * * is this the whole ?” 
** A schoolbey’s tale, the wonder of an hour !” i 

Nothing can bring to the mind more vividly the in- 
stability of sublunary things than the view of this city of | 
decay,—inhabitants, now, ithas none. Abott it are a few | 
wretched straggling huts, whose inmates pick upaprecarious |) 
support, principally by acting as guides to the visitors to | 
these wild regions. The view up the glen, from Laragh, /) 
of the city, its ruins, tall pillar tower, and the stupendous |) 
and dreary mountains, impress strongly and intensely the | 
feeling of utter decay and desolation on the beholder, and |} 
he becomes impelled to think of other days, of times long |) 
gone by, and to learn from them the transitory nature of his | 
own existence. This region, which was wont to be ap- |) 
proached with dread and awe, inspired by the sanctity of its 
inhabitants, when kings and princes sought the benedictions | 
of its holy men as the assuranceof peace with Heavensnow | 
retains no trace of former grandeur and power beyond afew | 
mouldering heaps of rains,—in most cases too indistinct to | 
allow of forming an-idea of their original shape and chu- | 
racter, and traditionary lore obscured by ignorance and (|) 
superstition. ij 

Glendalough is frequently called the Seven Churches ; 
the names of which are, viz.—1, The Abbey; 2, St. 4 
Keiven’s Kitchen; 3, Ivy Church; 4, Rheafant Church; ! 
5, The Cathedral; 6, Our Lady’s Church; 7, Teampull- § 
na-skellig. 

The Abbey is now in such a state of ruin, so overgrown | 
with brambles and shrubs, and in such a state of absolute |) 
decay, that little trace is left of its original grandeur: bit |) 
your readers would, most likely, feel more obliged by hear- ! 
ing in what state the learned Archdall, some fifty years jj 
ago, found it, than by my remarks on its present state. | 
“ The ruins of the Abbey consist of two buildings, parallel |) 
to each other, the larger one on the south being the #7 
church. On the east end of the Abbey is an arch, of ex. jj 
tremely curious workmanship; the columns on the sides | 
recede one behind another, and are very short, but donot | 
diminish: the capitals are ornamented in a singular mane 
ner; most of them, with human heads, have much the 
appearance of those in Egyptian sculpture, with large ears, 
long eyes, and the tresses of the hair straight. The riug- 
stones of the arch are indented triangularly, in imitation 
of the Saxon architecture; and in some places human 
heads, and other ornaments, are within the triangular 
mouldings. On the removal of some heaps of rubbish 
from under the ruins of this arch, a few stones, beautifully 
carved, were found, many of them belonging to the arches, 
and some to the architrave of the window: the architrave 
is twelve inches broad, and a panel is sunk, ornamented 
lozenge-wise, and an ovelo forms the lozenge, with a bead 






















































from this defect, for though an acquaintance with its prin- 


surface of the lake being her toilet mirror! On the path 


running on each side; the centre of the lozenge is deco- 
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rated on one side, in bas-relief, with a knot delicately 

carved,—the other with a flower in the centre, and mould- 

ings corresponding to the shape of the lozenge. The half- 

lozenge at the bottom of the pilaster, in one, is filled with 

a bas-relief, of a human head, with a bird on each side 

pecking the eye, and the other by a dragon twisting its 
head round, the tail turned up between its legs into the 
mouth.” The stones containing the above sculpture, or 
similar stones, have been carried away, and form the key- 
stones of the arches of Derugbawn Bridge, situated at the 
opening of the valley on one side of Laragh;* but Arch- 
dall’s ** dragon” is, evidently, intended for a wolf, which 
agrees more in character with the surrounding scenery. 
That wolves existed in great numbers in Ireland is beyond 
all doubt. It is stated, in the journals of the Irish House 
of Commons, 1662, that ‘‘ Sir John Ponsonby reported, 
from the Committee of Grievances, that a bill be brought 
in to encourage the killing of wolves and foxes.” The 
last wolf killed in Ireland was in Kerry, in 1710. It is 
not to be supposed that the wild region about Glenda- 
lough did not possess its share of those ‘* denizens of the 
forests.” 

Near to the abbey is a small crypt or oratory which had 
long lain hid from view under heaps of rubbish and ruins, 
and which was discovered and brought to light again by 
the late S. Hayes, Esq. of Avandale; the remains of an- 
cient sculpture are plain and distinct, and completely, in- 
deed precisely, bear out Archdall’s description of what he 
saw inthe abbey. The chapel is about twelve feet by ten, 
in which was the tomb of St. Keiven. The doorway is 
towards the west, and the walls are not at present above 
five or six feet above ground; the capitals and bases of the 
pillars, the jambs of the door, &c. are adorned with the 
above sculpture in faintish relief, all quite perfect and dis- 
tinct, and have, indeed, lost nothing by age, most of the 
sculpture being as perfect as it was the first day. It isa 
pity this elegant little crypt has not been perfectly revealed ; 
it is stil) much encumbered by rubbish, and brambles and 
alders almost prevent entrance to it. Around it the ground 
is strewn with stones carved in the same manner, some 
having a wolf gnawing a human head, others a human 
head and that of a wolf, others ravens pecking at a human 
head, others lozenges, &c. all well cut, but the stone is 
not the stone of these mountains; it bears a nearer resem- 
blance to Lancashire sandstone than any I know of. Our 
guide told us that, some years ago, a Goth in the neighbour- 
hood, calling himself a gentleman, brought carts and 
horses, and, levelling parts of the walls of this crypt, 
brought away the stones to build a hunting lodge, but the 
circumstance reaching the ears of the Lord of the soil, he 
compelled a restitution of the stones. St. Keiven died in 
618, at the patriarchal age of 120, which fixes the date of 
these buildings; but the ornaments made use of in the 
sculpture sufficiently attest the great age of the buildings. 
St. Keiven’s Kitchen (how it came by that absurd name 
it is hard to say) is one of the few remaining stone-roofed 
churches in Ireland, and is a perfect specimen of its kind. 
At St. Donlagh’s, about five miles from Dublin, on the 
Malahide road, is another of these stone-roofed churches. 
The Ivy church is a mere heap of ruins, taking its name 
from the plant that entwines about it. 
The Cathedral is the principal building remaining, and, 
occasionally, is put to its original use: a Catholic priest, 
at stated periods, comes to meet his assembled flock.— 
There is not much ornamental work about this plain pile, 
and the few windows about it show no marks of their 
ever having been glazed, or in any way made to exclude 
the air. While the builders were at work raising this 
pile, St. Keiven observed that they had all become very 
thin, and bore evident marks of having been over-worked ; 
he sought the reason of this, and found that the men 
had resolved to atise and commence labour with the lark ; 
but the lark’s carol having awoke them so usconscionably 
early, they had nearly perished from overefatigue. St. Kei- 
ven resolved to remedy that for the future, and commanded 
























































































the lark thenceforth to be dumb; and, from that day to 
this, a lark has not been heard in Glendalough. In the 
burial ground surrounding the Cathedral, is a lofty round 
pillar tower ;—of these towers, though so ancient as to defy 
all trace as towhen they were built, there are many remain- 
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ing in Ireland, though numbers have fallen. This is a 
very fine one, and every stone perfect, and remaining as 
originally placed, save only the capping, which has, long 
since, given way: it is 110 feet high, and, I suppose, 
about fifteen or sixteen feet in diameter at the bottom ; it 
tapers gradually, but very little near to the top, and is 
composed of rough mountain-stone, well cemented to- 
gether; at a few feet from the ground is a small door-way, 
which, with the exception of a few loopholes, apparently 
for the purpose of admitting light, is the only aperture 
from top to bottom ; it stands perfectly erect, ani, to all 
appearance, as likely to remain for as many centuries more 
as it has already existed. I have, somewhere, a few 
rough notes and memoranda respecting Irish pillar towers, 
their conjectured uses, &c-, which, if agreeable to you, I 
will take occasion to work up into a separate paper on the 
subject. 

Dublin, December, 1828. H. 








(Continued from page 181.) 
VISIT TO A WATERING PLACE. 
Ae 
Iter calibis rusticarit. 
—— 

Those persons who have always enjoyed the luxury of 
sleeping in their own beds can form but a very inadequate 
idea of the miseries of sleeping at an inn; they will disco- 
ver that to ge to bed and to go to sleep ‘are two different 
things. In athousand different forms did I appeal to tired 
** Nature’s sweet restorer ;” but I appealed in vain, for the 
unrelenting goddess had condemned me to watch the lin- 
gering hours, a task by no means “ devoutly to be wished.” 
In this unenviable and never-to-be-forgotten situation I 
was compelled to pass the night, fidgety and composed by 
turns. Deprived of sleep when the fidgety fits had left 
me, I had recourse to meditation, for night is the time for 
reflection, and philosophers love to speculate in the dark. 
I have been informed that some (none of the wisest, one 
would imagine) have carried the joke so far as to. have 
their eyes taken out, in order that they may be enabled to sce 
more clearly into the nature of things. I, therefore, gave 
the various methods for procuring sleep a fair trial, from 
the sacred rules of my grandmother, to those of the cele- 
brated Dr. Franklin; and I had now an admirable op- 
portunity of putting the theory of that acute philosopher 
to the test: but the goddess, spurning alike the sober and 
theoretic rules of old women and philusophers, remaining 
inflexible, I determined to make myself as comfortable as 
possible till the morning, not, however, without wishing 
the landlord his salubrious air, and his staunch steam 
boilers at adistance: at length the moon reared her 
diminished orb, and shed her peerless beams on the flow- 
ing tide, which, ever and anon, lashed with its foaming 
waves the rugged shore. 
of a strange bed to enjoy the beautiful serenity of the 
morning, while. half the world were wrapped in silent 
sleep, unconscious of the glorious canopy which sur- 
rounded them. 

It was morning, and the moon was shining among the 
glittering stars ; not among those which, but a few hours 
ago, had witnessed the King of day reclining amid the 
glowing clouds of the west;—those had followed in his train; 
when, in his joyful course, he proclaims the glad tidings 
of day to the surrounding worlds, they disappear, ex- 
extingy by the majesty which surrounds him; yet 
they appear again when he reclines to rest, his constant at- 
tendants, clothed with a portion of his glory ; but among 
others, not inferior in point of number and splendour, 
which are the heralds of his approach, among which was 
the beautiful morning star, the lovely Venus. Sucha 





I gladly flew from the miseries‘ 


have seen before: I thought that the two planets were 
contending for the sovereignty of heaven, for 

The little stars diminished by their blaze, 

Together shed their intermingled rays, 

and Cynthia, as if conscious of the power of her rival, had 
demanded the assistance of her shining subjects, whose 
allegiance she appeared to question. At length the rosy 
east proclaimed the approach of Phebus, and the rival 
planets, not daring to contend before the Majesty of day, 
the contest was at an end. 

The hardy sailor had long been at his post, preparing 
for the morning trip, to convey the coach passengers from 
Liverpool, to which place I was determined to proceed 
forthwith ; I therefore ordered breakfast, ate heartily, 
and paid my shot, taking care to have every item set, 
down in black and white, and regularly receipted. At 
length the clamorous bell gave notice that the boat was 
ready, and I was about to depart, when the smiles and 
curtsies of a very pretty damsel gave me to understand 
that there was one item not included in the bill ;—it was 
the chambermaid, her cheeks as beautiful us the blushing 
mantle of Aurora, and a pair of rolling black eyes which 
would have puzzled a Puritan,—in fact, they nearly puzzled 
me}; but, recollecting the strict injunctions of my sister, 
and the base insinuations added by some unknown indivi- 
duals, I hastily deposited the remnants of a sovereign into 
the hands of the fair petitioner, and, for the first time, com- 
mitted myself to the mercy of the briny ocean. The tide 
was ebbing fast, and the powerful engine propelled the 
boat along with astonishing rap:dity, and soon passed the 
Lazarettos: the scenery on both sides of the river was de- 
lightful, and, as we approacbed the town, the shipping in 
the docks had a very imposing effect, appearing like some 
mighty forest of pine, when the wintry winds bave robbed 
them of their verdant foliage, The river, far as the eye 
could reach, was covered with gallant ships spreading 
their canvas to the gale, bound for different parts of 
the world. The different piers were crowded with specta- 
tors, among which were the mothers, sweethearts, and 
wives of the jolly sailors, waving their white handkerchiefs, 
a last farewell to the lessening barks, some of which, per- 
haps, would return no more. 

The boat having reached the destined port, I landed, gave 
my portmanteau to a porter, ordered him to conduct me 
to a comfortable tavern, and spent the remainder of the 
day in surveying the variety of strange characters passing 
and repassing, and reading over and assorting several let. 
ters of introduction to distant relatives in Liverpool. 

JERRY. 





SKETCHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.—No. 7. 
BY A TOURIST. 


“The proper study of mankind is Man!” 


The Castle of Peel, above all the other ancient buildings 
on the island, 1s most worthy of a visit from the curious. 
It is seated on a huge rock, detached from the mainland by 
a small creek, which, of old, could easily be furded at low 
water, but which is now traversed by a deep and strong 
wall, very broad at bottom, and bevelled towards the top 
until contracted into a moderate foothpath, along which the 
visitant proceeds across to the southern angle of the rock, 
which at that point is very steep, and at which is the grand 
entrance into the Castle. Before entering the gateway, 
the visitor, on pausing here and looking backward, beholds 
a sight sufficient to gratify his taste for the picturesque. 
Beneath him, at his feet, lie the bay and harbour of Peel 
the entrance to which this Castle overlooks and commands; 
to the right swells up an abrupt peak, the strangely. 
shaped summit of Contrary Head; to the extreme left 
stretches away into obscurity the level sea; and imme- 
diately in front is spread out a large tract of finely-diver- 
sified country, bounded, in the distance, by Kirk German 
mountains, and sloping with an undulated surface towards 
the bay, at the edge of which lies Peel town, like a little 
picture, relieving the stillness of the whole with its white. 
washed houses, and its busy crowds of inhabitants, who 
bustle in front of it along the harbour, and through its 








display of splendour and loveliness I never remember to 





* See Wright’s Guide to the County of Wicklow. 





narrow labyrinth streets. 
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On entering the sombre arched gateway that conducts 
into the Castle, you pass, on the right hand, a small, dis- 
mal-looking apartment, once used as a guard-room, and 
which once, too, as legendary chronicles have it, was the 
scene of the following wondertul incident :—In the days 
of ** good Queen Bess," (I give the story nearly verbatim, 
as related to myself and companions by our old Cicerone, 
who lifted his clenched fist in the act of telling it, and 
vowed that the whole was true;) in the days of ** good 
Queen Bess,”’ a certain Duchess of Gloucester, remarkable 
for her beauty, which rendered her an object of jealousy 
and hatred ¢o the ** Maiden Queen,” was thrown into a 
subterranean dungeon in this Castle, and there confined, 
without any one being permitted to see or speak to her, 
during the long period of fourteen years; at the end of 
which time, she, imitating the general fashion, died. But 
her spirit, angry at the treatment received by it while in 
the body. returned, nightly, from the Land of Shades, 
and sometimes, as the clock struck twelve, ascended, in- 
visibly, but with a heavy tread, the small flight of narrow 
steps that wind past the guard-room into the Castle; 
while at other and more frequent periods, it chose the 
form of a large Muddy Dhoo (black dog,) and, entering 
the guard-room, whisked about among the petrified, sol- 
diers, or haunted the steps of the one who, for the night, 
was sent to the apartment of the commanding officer, to 
bring thence the keys, and lock the outer and inner gates. 
In this way did the Duchess of Gloucester's dissatisfied 
spirit pontinue to haunt the solitary spot of her persecution 
and death, until the hearts of almost the whole garrison 
had withered within them, and their bodies became at- 
tenuated to mere skeletons, by the process of cold per- 
spiration,—when it so chanced, on one eventful night, 
that a drunken soldier, remarkable for a hectoring dis- 
position in his cups, swore that, on the same night on 
which it became his duty to bring the keys and mount 
guard, he would challenze and converse with the Moddy 
Dhoo, were it the devil himself. Accordingly, at the 
proper hour, he went for the keys, and, having procured 
them, and shut with them the outer gate, he was return- 
ing through the long dark passage towards the guard- 
room, when the Muddy Dhoo, as usual, brushed past him 
from behind, crossed his path, looked silently and omi- 
nously upon him, and, in shert, was proceeding through 
all its accustomed evolutions, when the soldier summoned 
up courage to demand of it the cause of its appearance 
and remarkable conduct. Its answer, and the farther 
colloquy between it and the soldier, remain yet to be dis- 
covered ; for, to quite the words of our venerable in- 
formant, ** he returved into the guard-room raving mad, 
and died in three days afterwards; and, from that time to 
this, the apparition has never been seen.” 

Proceeding on through this passage of dim light and 
dark fame, you emerge into that part of the Castle which 
occupies the lower portion of the rock to the eastward, 
and on which stand the ruins of two churches; the one 
dedicated to St. Germain, the other to St. Patrick; and 
where also is a large flank tower in the dungeon, at the 
bottom of which the abovementioned Duchess of Glou- 
cester is said to have been confined. I and one of my 
companioas descended to the bottom of this dungeon, by 
a long, narrow, winding staircase, shrouded in almost 
utter darkness; and, on reaching the bottom, we found 
the dungeon to be a large apartment, arched over by a 
ribbed roof; each rib being supported at the base of the 
arch by a semi-hexagonal pilaster, the depth of which, or 
of the wall, we had no means of ascertaining, as the place 
contained an immense quantity of rubbish. Owing to 
this circumstance, also, we were prevented from ing 
the well which the apartment is suid to have once con- 
tained, and which must have supetinduced upen the natu- 
ral dampness of the place, a degree of clammy chiliness, 
alike depressing to the spirit and palsying to the frame. 
A small elongated window shed into this abode 
a feeble light, of a hue as melancholy and sickening as 
the quality of its atmosphere. The ghost of the fair 
Gloucester might well be pardoned for displaying some- 
what of a revengeful turn, in consequence of her fourteen 
years’ confinement in so miserable an abode. 

The two churches of St. Germain and St. Patrick are 
almost levelled with the ground, and present, therefore, 
nothing of interest, if we except the burying-ground 
within and around the walls of the former, which is now 
set apart as the exclusive resting: place of friendless sailors 
drowned at sea. Numbers of these are here reposing 
soundly, far fram their homes and the graves of their kin- 
dred. Plain slabs, taken from the ruins around them, 
ress the sod more closely to their breasts, and amid such 
indred desolation, overlooking the sea on which the 
sleepers met their fate, these simple mementos speak a 
tale more touching and impressive than the most pom- 
pously lettered marble. Relations and dependants enly 
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; Weep over the home-buried dead; but the world weeps 
, over the spot in which the far-come stranger sleeps in de- 
| serted loneliness. 
Ascending from this scene of melancholy though not 
unpleasing reflections, you immediately reach the higher 
| part of the rock, and from thence take in at one view the 
| whole circumference of its summit. The area of the rock 
is about two acres. The wall which surrounds it is an 
irregular polygon, flanked at several angles by large 
| towers, under some of which run well-contrived sally-ports, 
leading dowa to the beach at those points deemed most 
accessible to an enemy. One of those sally-ports, which 
is now closed up, is pointed out as the spot through which 
some fair lady, once confined in this Castle, made her 
escape by moonlight, and was carried securely off by those 
who incited her to the attempt, and who waited for her 
with a small boat within the gloom of the romantic little 
creek into which the sally-port issues. The incident, I 
believe, is embellished in one of Scott’s novels. Outside 
the wall, not far from this part of the Castle, is a very 
slender mound of earth, about thirty yards in length, and 
scarcely one and a half in diameter, to which is attached 
the name of the Giant’s Grave. The giant, whose grave 
forms this tumulus, lived, according to tradition, contem- 
porary with St. Patrick, and, by his strength and ferocity, 
became the terror of the whole island. He had three legs, 
(tradition has neglected to inform us how he walked,) 
and deemed it the merest trifle in the world to transport 
himself across the gerge between Peel Castle and Con- 
trary Head, at only one step. Ona time, either for amuse- 
ment or in a fit of rage, he lifted a large block of white 
granite from the Castle rock, and, though several tons in 
weight, tossed it with the greatest ease against the acclivity 
of one of the opposite hills about three miles distant, where 
the violence of its fall broke it into three pieces, and 
it is still visible from the Castle until this day! ‘* Were 
you yonder,” said our old guide, pointing towards it with 
a gravity highly creditable to his Judgment, ** you would 
see in it the very marks of the giant’s fingers, which he 
crushed into it when he tossed it from his hand. But 
(continued he) the giant was soon after taken to task for 
his wickedness by St. Patrick, and, having attempted to 
kill the Saint, was cursed by him in the name of the Vir- 
gin, and forced to fly out of the island. He rusked at one 
stride over Contrary Head, and was never since beheld in 
Man, being forbidden to come nearer to it than a small 
island that lies a short way out to sea. St. Patrick then 
blessed the island, and banished all serpents and venomous 
reptiles trom it,—there are really none such to be found 
in Mona,—and, having done a great.many other good 
deeds, went over to Ireland.”” Thus far the tradition. 
It has, however, neglected to explain the inconsistency 
of the giant having afterwards been buried in the place 
described; but we must take things as legends give them, 
and not be over-scrupulous about particulars. 
esides these remarkable spots, this old Strength con- 
tains within its circuit a variety of others, highly interest- 
ing to the stranger. In the centre stands a large round 
tower, still very entire, on which the flag-staff seems to 
have been planted ; on its eastern side, at a short distance, 
stands the banqueting ball of an old edifice now in a state 
of utter ruin; southward from thence is still shown the 
old armoury, pretty entire; and, to the westward, is 
pointed out a curious mount, in the form of a barrow, 
with a number of seats running along its western seg- 
ment, which overlooks a long level esplanade, on which 
the ison are said to have performed their games and 
warlike exercises. The seats on the mount have evidently 
been formed for the accommodation of spectators on such 
occasions. At St. Andrew’s, in Fifeshire, are still seen a 
number of seats, neatly sitailar in rance. 

These form the chief wonders of Peel Castle. On de- 
scending from it the visor ought, before he leaves the 
town, to proceed along the beach to the north-west, and 
there, for a while, recreate himeelf age ser meng 
immense quantities of which, of a very valuable descrip- 
tion, lie scattered among the sand. The instant that a 
stranger appears, and begins to search for these beautiful 
gems, he is beset by hosts of women and children from 
the town, each carrying greater or lesser quantities, in 
saucers and aprons, and, with the most humble demeanour, 
offering them for sale. These poor people are contented 
with the merest trifle, and display a respectfulness and 
modesty which convey a pleasing idea of their character. 

Bishop’s Court, the residence of the bishops of Sodor 
and Man, may be reached by a short ride along the coast 
from Peel northward ; but few take this trip, as the epis- 
copal palace affords nothing to excite curiosity. 
aged Gothic building, and is surrounded with finely-culti- 


sure walks. It is here worthy of remark, that one of the 





most prevailing architectural ornaments in the island, is 


It is an |; 


vated grounds, large baronial trees, and picturesque plea- . 
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ee —— ' 
the figure of a small cross, sometimes fixed upon the spires, | 
sometimes the gables of churches, and frequently also to jj 


rivate residences. 


be seen above gateways leading into 
its intention is a 


This is a relic of Catholic times, an 


proof of the few vicissitudes which the Manx have under- 
gone, either in their worldly relations, or their tastes and §) 


feelings. 
Besides those relics of former ages which have been enu- 


merated, the Isle of Man abounds with other remains of 4 


a much more ancient date, and of a more interesting cha- 
racter to the professed antiquarian. 
Circles; Celtic Tumuli; primitive Kiels, or field Churches 
of the first Christians; Scandinavian Barrows; and Runic 
Pillars with Inscriptions, are scattered everywhere through- 
out the island ; but as a dissertation upon these could in- 
terest only the few who have drawn aside and entered 
within the shadowy veil of remote antiquity, I purposely 
avoid entering upon the subject. 

It now remains for me only to state, that, in consequence 
of the death, without issue, of the seventh Earl of Derby, 
in 1735, the second Duke of Athol, who was descended 
from a female branch of the Stanley family, became at 
that time possessed of the Lordship and Sovereignty of 
Man ; and that, in 1764, a negotiation for the purchase of 
the island was opened with his Grace by the British Go- 
vernment; which negotiation, after a variety of interim 
transactions, was, only a few years ago, finally concluded 
by the present Duke, the successor of him just mentioned ; 
by his surrender, for a stipulated sum, of the whole of his 
titles as Sovereign and Lord Superior of Man, and also of 
the rights, powers, and patronage formerly vested in him 
as such. The entire sum received by his Grace in lieu of 
those titles and privileges, amounted to nearly half a mil- 
lion sterling. He still retains a small feudal patrimony on 
the island, which he now holds of the Crown as Superior, 
and on which is built his elegant but poorly-situated resi- 
dence of Castle Mona, already described. 

In bidding adieu to the subject of these sketches, it may 
not appear inconsistent with their spirit or purpose, to 
drop a farewell hint to the authorities in Mona, regarding 
the present system of landing passengers by small boats 
upon the island. Steam navigation has now rendered this 
an extensive employment at the principal harbours on the 
coast, particularly at Douglas and Ramsay ; and the ava- 
ricious manner in which it is conducted by the boatmen, 
is highly disgraceful to themselves and annoying to 
strangers. There is a stated rate of fares at every Manx 
harbour, which they dare not exceed in cases known to the 
authorities ; but, presuming on the ignorance of strangers, 
they generally succeed in levying the most exorbitant 
contributions, and thereby create a prejudice against the 
general character of the inhabitants, whieh often proves 
highly injurious. To obviate this, a very simple expedient 
would suffice. Let the harbour master in each town be 
ordered by his superiors to prepare printed tables of the 
rate of fares, one to be hung up in each steam: boat visit- 
ing the harbour ; others to be conspicuously exhibited at 
the various landing places ; and, should all this not prove 
sufficient, copies of the same to be painted on boards, 
attached to every small-boat engaged in carrying pas- 
sengers. 
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19th, Very stormy during night. 

20th, Stormy during night. 

2ist, Rain during night; eight, p.m. heavy rain. 
22d, Stormy during night. 

23d, Four, p.m. rain. 
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Poetry. 





CHRISTMAS. 
— 

Christmas! where now thy gladsome smile, 
Thy mirth-creating, playful wile, 

Thy masking, and thy glee ? 
The fellowship that wont to cheer, 
And gladden the departing year 

With song and revelry ? 


Alas! thou art a name become, 
A beckoner to the silent tomb, 
Thy voice a funeral knell ; 
And Memory, with tearful eye, 
Beholds thy glittering pageantry, 
And weeps Joy’s last farewell! 


Christmas! time was when hailed afar, 
As Bethlehem hailed her guiding star, 
Wert thou, and welcomed here; 
For fairy forms, were flitting round, 
And, ah, with living roses bound, 
The festive board shone fair ! 


For soon as Learning laid aside 
Alike her terrors and her pride, 

Her radiance and gloom ; 

Was Liberty proclaimed high queen, 
And ruler of the joyous scene, 

Her court supreme, dear Home! 
Then, Christmas, was the season fair, 
Then wert thou bright as angels are, 

Most hallowed and carest ; 

Bot Time has alteration wrought, 
And now art thou with sorrow fraught, 

A mélancholy guest ! 


And, Christmas, for thy beaming face, 
Thy witchery, and wonted grace, 
Ab, me! the change to see !— 
Pale Memory, in weepers clad, 
Sweeps by with grief-worn visage sad, 
And Joy smiles mockingly! 


Liverpool. 










THE EXILES. | 
—= 
[FROM FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. ] 





**°Tis summer—'neath the brilliant sky 
Of fair Castile or Italy, 
The sighing breeze just stirs the bower, 
Rich with the spoils of fruit and flower. 
Above, the marble porch is gleaming, 
Below, the sparkling fount is streaming, 
And circling woodlands stretch their shade 
O’er limpid stream and lawny glade. 


“It is a lovely spot; and there 
Are happy hearts its joys to share: 
Yon group that o’er the lakelet’s brim 
Watch where the swans in beauty swim, 
And, there, the sage released from toils, 
The warrior won from battle broils, 
The lady in her matron charms, 
The laughing girl with clasping arms 
Around her brother’s neck,—and she 
Who dandles on her dancing knee 
The infant crowing wild with glee. 


“ A graceful group—a joyous scene !— 
But turn we now from what hath been, 
And follow far that gentle band 
In exile from their native land, 

’Midst wreck of those who dared proclaim 
Toinjured nations Freedom’s name. 


“It was their crime to hope too high 
Of their fall’n country’s destiny ; 
And villany was prompt and strong, 
And England held her hand too long, 
Till, quenched once more in blood and shame, 
Expir’d fair Freedom’s rising flame; 
And now the remnant of her train 
From Naples, Portugal, and Spain, 
The high of heart, the fair, the young, 
Like sea-weed by the waters flung, 
Upon our British shores are lying,— 
For famine in our land are dying !”* 


* It was only a few days since, that one of the unhappy 
exiles alluded to, a man of talent, and lately holding the 
rank of a Colonel in the Spanish army, was compelled to 
solicit aid in the following affecting terms :—‘‘ Sir,—Being | 
plunged into the greatest misery, without either crime or 


| dishonour, [ am compelled to implorgassistance, however 
| trifling, to further my views in procuring an existence.— 


| Attention to the above is most humbly entreated by N. I. 
de Rotalde.—30, Great Marlborough-street.” { 





| 
} 
| 
| 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


| I 
iThe following beautiful lines are from a volume of poems 
attributed to Mrs. Norton, the daughter of Tom Sheri- 


From the little poem entitled La Frescura, by Mr. Pringle, dan, a lady who inherits a large portion of the genius 
we make the following extract, as we are anxious to aid | 
the honourable object of the public-spirited and be- | 
nevolent writer:— | 


of that talented family. 


Thy will be done; how hard a thing to saY 
When sickness ushers in the dreary knell; 
When eyes, that lately sparkled bright and gay, 

Wandered around with dimly conscious ray, 
To some familiar face, to bid farewell ! 
Thy will be done; the faltering lips deny 

A passage to the tones as yet unheard; 

The sob convulsed, the raised and swimming eye 
Seem as appealing to their God on high 

For power to breathe the yet imperfect word, 
Orphan! who watchest by the silent tomb 

Where those who gave thee life all coldly sleep; 
Or, thou who sittest in thy desolate home, 
Calling to those beloved who cannot come, 

And, thinking o’er thy loneliness, dost weep! 
Widow! who musest over by-gone years 

Of life, and love, and happiness with him 
Who shared thy joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Who now art left to shed unnoticed tears, 

Till thy fair cheek is wan, and eyes grow dim! 
Husband! who dreamest of thy gentle wife, 

And still in fancy see’st her rosy smile 
Brightening a world of bitterness and strife ; 
Who from the lonely future of thy life 

Turnest, in dreariness, to weep the while! 
Mother! whose prayers could not avail to save 

Him whom thou lovedst most, thy blue eyed boy? 
Who with a bitter agony dost rave 
To the wild winds that fan his early grave, 

And dashest from thy lips the cup of joy ! 

And thou! not widowed, yet bereaved one, 

Who buried in thy tearless, mute despair, 
Roamest a desert world alone—adone, 

To seek him out who from thine eyes is gone, 

Scarce able to believe he is not there! 
Mourners! who linger in a world of woe, 

Each bowing ’neath your separate load of grief, 
Turn from the silent tomb; and, kneeling low 
Before that throne at which the angels bow, 

Invoke a God of mercy for relief! 

Pray that ye too may journey, when ye die, 

To that far world where blessed souls are gone ; 
And, through the gathering sob of agony, 
Raise, with a voice resigned, the humble ery, 

‘* Father, Creator, Lord! thy will be done !” 
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The object of this Invention isto initiate Youth into a regular and correct habit of | 

; printed in them, by which the learner is guided, showing | 54me 
shape, and distance of each letter. 1 
pen,and by a due share of practice, be- | 
an, attain an elegant style of writing; while those who have | 
i irregular proportions, may speedily correct them. | 
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IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


—— 
Just published, price One Shilling each, 


Liverpool : 


easiest large-hand lessons, and terminating with a small-hand book, in which will be found 
a selection of Copy-heads, in a modern and approved st; le of writing. The distinction of 
ks is as follows, which may be useful to persons giving orders for them. 
Al. The largest-hand Copy-books, with the first lessons (up and down strokes.)—A 2. The 
size, with a worded Copy-head in the first page. 
By strict | - The common large-hand, with the first lessons (up and down strokes.)—B 2. The 
same size, with a worded Copy-head in the first page. 
€ 1. The round-hand, with the first lessons (up and down strokes.)—C 2. Thesame size, 

; with a worded Copy-head in the first page. 
(<> The seventh book, marked D, for small-hand, will be published in a few weeks. 
Printed (exclusively) by Egerton Smith and Co., Lord-street; and sold by al! 
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Che HFirestIde. 


“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and im- 
portant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere 
amusements.” —JOHN LOCKE. 

“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLOMON. 








ON CONUNDRUMS. 
—>— 

In laying before our juvenile readers cur usual budget 
of conundrums, we need scarcely inform such of them as 
have been in the habit of perusing the Kaleidoscope, that 
we are quite aware of the absurdity of this species of 
literary trifling, which we by no means recommend to 
their imitation. 

We may, however, in defence of these whimsical dis- 
tortions of language, observe, as we have often done, that 
they are not without their use, as they hold out to ridicule 
vicious pronunciation and distortion of language and 
orthography, which may act as a caution against falling 
into similar vulgarisms or absurdities im conversation. 
No person relishes being laughed at ; and as conundrums, 
especially the most extravagant, are habitually the subject 
of ridicule, they may scrve as literary beacons to guard 
young persons against the errors to which we have ad- 
verted. In proof of this tendency, we could name a 
person who had a most offensive habit of aspirating when 
it was inadmissible, and omitting the / when it was in- 
dispensible, and who was radically cured, by hearing the 
very fault to which he was subject, laughed at by conun- 
drum expounders. 

We have received numerous communications for our 
bagatelle department, and have made a few selections 
from them, retaining some, and rejecting others, from 
motives which may not be obvious to those who favoured 
us with them, and which we shall, therefore, briefly ex- 
plain. 

Some of the collection have repeatedly appeared ; such, 
for instance, as tenants (ten aunts, ) synagogue (sin a- 
gog,) &c. Others are inadmissible, as there is no pun at 
all,—thus, a musical finale can never be converted into 
fine ale. It spells correctly, but it is only a pun to the 
eye. Neither can Madeira and made airy be tolerated. 
Sometimes the conundrum is clumsily proposed, and has 
been much better put before ;—of this we shall give one 
instance: : 

‘¢ Why is the utterance of one having a pain in his side 
like murder ?—Answer, homicide (O my side. )”’ 

Now, the word side ought not to have been mentioned 
in the question ; because it affords too plain a clue to the 
solution. We have heard the conundrum stated more 
artificially, somewhat in this way : 

+s Tf a man receives a mortal stab under the third rib, 
why will his probable exclamation express the crime 
committed ?” 

There is another class of conundrums which are most 
outrageous, without being laughable ;—such as those 
which P has sent us, where Harridan is intended as twin 
of horrid Dan, and O’Connell with Oak on a hill. 

We hope our correspondents will take these hints in 
good part, as they are intended ; and recellect that it 
would be a poor compliment to them if we should publish 
conundrums which all our readers would condemn. 


No. IL 


VIVENT LES BAGATELLKS! 
(Continued from our last.) 
-_— 

SOLUTIONS TO CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
1. Because she has a broken rib. 
2. Because Hamlet says ‘* I know not seems” (scams. ) 
3. Clay is my first, most useful found, 

My second still is more ; 

My whole’s the Claymore, much renowned 
On Caledonia’s shore. 


4. In every chamber is a Chair, 
From which take c, and you have Hair, 
Lop off the ”, and you’ll have then, 
Air, which is indispensible to men. 
—-_ 
NEW CONUNDRUMS, &e. 
Good, indifferent, bad, and shecking. 


5. What sign in Lord-street is the most likely to fall 
down by its weight ? 

6. Why is a monkey stationed at the top of a fish- 
monger’s shop like Paul Pry ? 

7. If you wish for fine Jive salmon, soles, or other of 
the finny tribe, to what hatter’s shop in Lord-street should 
you go? 

8. If the bans of marriage were published between two 
flowers, what should their names be ? 

9. What two servants may be considered equivalent to 
six servants ? 

10. What river, according to the saying of one of the 
heathen philosophers, proceeded from nothing ? 

11. Why is a woman who destroyed her sister by a 
blow, like a small beer vessel near a large spirit cask ? 

12. Why is a stick-shopman sure to deceive you ? 

13. Why is a frozen man enviable ? 

14. When is a man not a man ? 

15. Why is a will in favour of my brother like a public 
vehicle ? 

16. When is the Lord Chancellor like a barber ? 

17. Why is a dead man like a bird sporting on a tree? 

18. Why is a sweep like a horrid eastern ceremony ? 

19. Why is a wag cutting his jokes on a jolly tar like a 
kitchen utensil ? 

20. Why is a burning house not a house ? 

21. Why is a person asking if he has power to cause an 
effect like virtue ? 

22. Why is a mournful poem like a part of the body ? 

23. What letter and figure may be writ for precedence ? 

24. Blithe Benedict my first well knows, 
And answers to where’er he goes; 
Thou’rt not my second, nor is he, 
Thy daughter ne’er my third can be, 
My whole’s a blessing deemed by man, 
And woman too; now guess me if you can ? 


—>— 


ENIGMAS. 
25. To architects I am a guide, 
And have, pray solve the riddle, 
A dreadful place on either side, 
A woman in the middle. 


26. Here's twenty shillings, says old John, 
Just twenty fowls to buy, 
Turkeys at four shillings, geese at one, 
And duck’s a groat, go try. 
27. There is a figure, half of which, you'll see, 
Is equal just to what its square will be. 
28. Enfant de courtisan, souvent de courtisane, 
L’on m’enseigne, bien jeune, a ramper prés d’un roi; 
Si d’un-beau titre alors mon orgueil se pavane, 
Je ne suis qu’un valet de costume et d’emploi: 
Viens-je a changer de séxe,on me presse, on me mouille, 
On me rogne, on m’habille, et l’on me garnit d’or ; 
Mais rarement le noir qui me barbouille 
A son auteur vaut un trésor. 
—<—- 


CHARADE. 
29. Mon premier vous tourmente, et vous pique, et vous 
brile, 

Quand, par coquetterie, il est trop a l’étroit ; 
Ou bien, si l’on s’egare aprés le crépuscule 

Sa voix vous sert de guide, et vous raméne au toit. 
Mon second, a l’église, abrite un saint en platre ; 

Dans un jardin s’y loge, au contraire, un Paien. 
Soit Dorique, Ionique, ou soit Corinthien, 

Mon tout jamais ne pare une hutte de patre. 








(From the Boy’s Own Book.) 
EATABLE CANDLE-ENDS. 
Peel some large apples that are rather of a yellow tint; 
cut several pieces out of them in the shape of a candle-end, 
round, of course, at the bottom, and square at the top; in 
fact, as much as possible like a candle that has been burnt 
down within an inch or so. Then cut some slips out of the 
insides of sweet almonds, fashion them as much in the 
shape of spermaceti wicks as you can, stick them into your 





their tops black, blow them out again, and they are ready 
| for use. When you produce them light them, (the almond 
| will readily take fire, and flame for a few moments,) put 
| them into your mouth, chew and swallow them, one after 

another. This may well be called the juggler’s dessert. 


THE LITTLE FLOATING BEACON. 

Fasten a piece of lead to the end of a candle which has 
been half burnt ; place it very gently in the water, so that 
it may find its proper equilibrium ; then light it, and it 
will burn to the end, without sinking. 

THE SENTINEL EGG. 

Lay a looking-glass upon an even table; take a fresh 
egg, and shake it for some time, so that the yolk may be 
broken, and mixed up with the white. You may then, 
with a steady hand, balance it on its point, and make it 
stand on the glass. This it would be impossible to do 
while the egg was in its natural state. 


THE BRIDGE OF KNIVES. 

To erect the bridge of knives, you must first place three 
glasses, or small cups, at the corners of a supposed triangle, 
and about the length of one of the knives you use distant 
from each other, upon a ta- 
ble, the floor, or any even 
surface. Then take three 
knives, and arrange them 
upon the glasses, in the man- 
ner represented by the cut. 
The blade of No. 1 (as you 
may perceive by inspecting 
the engraving) goes over that 
of No. 2, and the blade of No. 2 passes across that of No. 
3, which rests on that of No, 1. The knives being placed 
in this position, their blades will support each other. 














Mathematical Department. 





MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
— 

51. By Mr. J. Baines.—Given the curve surface of a 
right cone, to determine its dimensions, when the centre 
of gravity of the cone and the centre of the greatest in- 
scribed sphere coincide. 

52. By Mr. Baines.—A triangular field ‘has one angle 
at the base half as large again as the other, the three sides 
are in arithmetical progression, and the perpendicular 
falling from the third angle on the base is 10 chains, find 
the angle, sides, and area of the triangle. 

53. By Mr. T. Todd.—Let ABC be a scaline triangle ; 
its greatest side AB, its least CB, the other side being AC, 
demonstrate geometrically, that (AB—BC)—(AB—AC) 
+(AC—BC.) 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No.4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 








Scientific Notices. 


«gs We trust no apology will be deemed necessary 
for the transfer of the following article from the 
Mercury, accompanied with some other interesting 
matter, connected with a subject which is now a fa- 
vourite and general topic of discussion with the 
learned, and, indeed, with all those who are not en- 
tirely ignorant of the multifarious theories to which 
this earth of ours has given rise. We shall, in our 
next, publish the letter to the editor of the London 
Courier, adverted to in the following editorial article ; 
and we hope to be able to furnish much other infor 
mation connected with this most singular geologicai 
inquiry.— Edit. Kal. 





IS THE EARTH A SOLID, OR HOLLOW AND CAVERN- 
OUS?—PROWESSOR LESLIE’S THEORY.—OTHER SPE- 
CULATIONS.—CAPTAIN SYMMES’S THEORY OF OPEN 
POLES. 

—_- 


Some ingenious speculations, lately published by 
the celebrated Professor Leslie, have engaged a con- 
siderable share of the public attention, and have 
been commented upon by sone of our journalists, 
whose knowledge is net confined to the hacknied 
routine of politics and newspaper chit-chat, 





mock candles, light them for an instant, so as to make 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








The editor of the Scotsman, in the remarks which 
we shall annex to this article, says, that “the disco- 


veries of his countryman are singularly calcu’ <d to 
arrest attention by their boldness, ingenui nd 
originality.” The claim of originality has, h: tr, 


been questioned (with what justice we know 1 
several rival theorists; but it will be quite 
enough to weigh their respective claims when 
is ascertained whether their speculations are any | + 
thing more than philosophical reveries, similar to 
those which have been successively indulged in by 
Des Cartes, Buffon, Whiston, Burnet, Hutchinson, 
Woodward, Linneus, Darwin, and many other sys- 
tem makers, who have been guessing in the dark 
for centuries past. Professor Leslie appears to have 
set about his task more scientifically than any of his 
predecessors, having founded his conclusions upon 
actual experiment, and having, also, the advantages 
derivable from the experience of those who had pre- 
viously indulged in geological speculations. 

If we understand the outline of the Professor’s 
system, it is this,—that if the earth were solid, or 
nearly so,.it would be much heavier than it has 
been clearly ascertained to be ;* that the probability 
is, therefore, that it is hollow, and filled with some 
subtle and highly elastic matter, which is, with 
great plausibility, assumed to be light; that the 
shell or crust of the earth upon which we tread 
bears a very small proportion to the whole globe. 
As we shail enter more fully into this subject in 
the Kaleidoscope, than we can or ought to do here, 
we shall pass on to the Professor’s concluding note, 
which cannot fail to interest our readers: 

“ We are thus led, by a close train of induction, 
to the most important and striking conclusion. 
The great central concavity is not that dark and 
dreary abyss which the fancy of poets had pictured. 
On the contrary, this spacious internal vault must 
contain the purest etherial essence, Light in its 
utmost concentrated state, shining with intense re- 
fulgence and overpowering splendour.” 

A correspondent of the London Courier claims in 
favour of a. Mr. Thomas Williams the priority of the 
discovery that the earth is composed of a crust, or 
shell, ané nellow within. From experiments made 
by this gentleman, he concluded that the crust could 
not exceed fifty miles. Mr. Williams, we are told, 
died thirty-five years ago. 

Another claimant of the honour of the discovery 
is a Mr. Burns, of Armagh, as will be seen by a 
letter to the editors of the Belfast Northern Whig, 
which we shall give at full length in the Kaleidoscope. 

By these, and other facts which we are about to 
state, it appears that the conjecture, that the earth 
is hollow or cavernous, is not new ; but we do rot, 
on that account, mean to depreciate the labours of 
Professor Leslie, who is entitled to our respect, if, by 
his ingenuity and perseverance, he has brought ex- 
periment and geometry to the aid of vague specu- 
lation. As faras we know, his theory of the internal 
space being filled with light is novel, and belongs to 
the Professor exclusively, although the idea of cen- 
tral fire is very ancient and very general. 

We shall now take a brief and desultory view of 
various theories, all founded upon the supposition 
that the earth is hollow and cavernous. 

In the Lettres Physiques et Morales sur V Histoire 
de la Terre et de V Homme, by M. De Lue, we find the 
following passage :—% The bottom of the ancient sea 
(which covered our continents before the Deluge) 
had under it caverns whose vaults being thinned, 
and impaired by the excavations made by subter- 
raneous fires, were either pierced, or fell in from 
time to time.” 

It was an opinion entertained, we believe, by the 
celebrated Dr. Halley, that the interior of the earth 
might consist of a separate globe, detached as the 
kernel of a nut is from the shell; and he thought it 
not improbable, that as the motion of the shell would 

* From experiments which are considered as entitled to im- 
plicit dependence, scientific men have arrived at the conelu- 
sion, that the whole earth does not weigh more than twice 
its bulk in water. 








be more rapid than that of the kernel, that circum- 
stance might occasion the variation of the magnetic 
needle. 


are subterranean communications connecting all 
the countries of the earth; and the simultaneous 
earthquakes and volcanic phenumena at remote 


ten o’clock in the morning, when the earthquake 
so fatal to Lisbon happened, the workmen in the 
Derbyshire mines were greatly alarmed. 
rocks which surrounded them were so much dis- 
turbed, that soil, &c. fell from their joints or fissures ; 
and they likewise heard violent explosions, as it 
were of cannon.” 


theory that has ever been seriously entertained ; and 
years ago. 


scope published October 13, 1818, we mentioned the 


It has been supposed, by some writers, that there 


laces, have been adduced as a plausible argument 
u favour of this conjecture. 
On the memorable first of November, 1755, about 


“ The 


We now come to the most singular geological 
which we noticed at some length, upwards of ten 
In the number of the old series of the Kaleido- 


singular hypothesis of Capt. Symmes, of Ohio, who 
maintained that our globe was hollow within, and 
formed of concentric spheres, and that it was open 
at both poles. This hypothesis, extravagant as it 
appeared to be, Captain Symmes was said to have 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of scientific men, 
including Dr. Mitchell. Inthe Kaleidoscope of ~— 
tember 19, 1826, we resumed the subject in an edi 
torial article, in which we stated that Captain 
Symmes meditated an expedition to the aperture, 
which, he was assured, was to be found near the 
South Pole. Since that time we have entirely lost 
sight of this gentleman, who, for any thing we know 
to the contrary, may have found his way into the 
polar funnel, which, like a mouse-trap, it may be 
easy to get in, but very difficult to get out of. 

Before we proceed further with this interesting, 
and, we may say, enchanting speculation, we shall 
venture to offer a few remarks of our own, which are 
not the result of the recent agitation of the subject, 
but which originated in reasoning by analogy, 
founded on the eccnomy of nature, observable in all 
her works. 

When we reflect that man has never, by mining, 
boring, or any other process, succeeded in pene- 
trating jnto the earth more than a quarter, or half 
a mile deep, and when we further reflect that the 
earth’s diameter is about cight thousand miles, we 
must admit that the excavations effected by human 
art bear no greater proportion to the earth itself 
than the impalpable dust lying upon the surface of 
an eighteen-inch globe bears to the globe itself. 
Since we could reflect at all, it has always seemed 
to us improbable and inconsistent with the designs 
of the Author of nature, that the whole of our earth 
should be occupied with solid matter: we never 
could conceive how such an immense and closely- 
packed mass could be possibly rendered subservient 
to the economy of nature, or useful to the beings 
that people the earth. Nature always adapts the 
means to the end, and never employs a superfluit 
of the matter from which her works are moulded. 
Thus, anima! bones are constructed hullow, by 
which means they combine more strength and 
lightness in the same compass than they would 
contain in any other form. Is it likely, then, that 
Providence, which has assigned the earth as the 
residence of man, of animated nature, and for the 
growth of vegetation, should have merely adapted 
the external crust to their purposes, filling all the 
internal recesses of the globe with inert and pon- 
derous matter, inaccessible to man or other crea- 
tures? It appears to us more consonant, there- 
fore, with what we know of the economy and the 
harmony of nature, to believe that the earth is not 
solid to the centre, as is generally supposed, but 
that in its vast recesses there is ample scope for the 
free enjoyment of animal life; nor is there any 
thing extravagant in the supposition that the inte- 
rior cavity of the earth may be as well illuminated 


up the torch of the cold glow-worm could render 
the subterranean vault visible at will. 

In a note appended to a letter in the Northern 
Whig, to which we have before adverted, there is 
one remarkable observation which will deeply in- 
terest our scientific readers. In speaking of the 
theory of Captain Symmes, which we have noticed 
in a preceding part of this article, our intelligent 
brother editor says,—“ He (Captain S.) has been 
confirmed in this belief by a circumstance which 
has occurred to Captain Parry and others who have 
endeavoured to explore the North-West Passage. 
They found, by means of an accurate chronometer, 
that the sun, in very high latitudes, sets for a con- 
siderable time before that laid down in the almanack, 
from which Captain Symmes infers, that, for a great 
distance round the orifice at the Poles, the waTrrs 
HOLLOW IN LIKE A BOWL, AND THAT CapTaIn Parry 
AND OTHER NAVIGATORS HAD SAILED A CONSIDERA- 
BLE WAY INTO THE HOLLOW.” 

Those who are disposed tu laugh at this conjec- 
ture, would do well to recollect that it has been 
ascertained by the pendulum, beyond a doubt, that 
the earth is flattened towards the poles; how much, 
it is impossible to say, as the experiments have 
never been made near enough the pole to enable us 
to form a rational conjecture. 

In enumerating the various theories in which phi- 
losophers and visionaries have indulged, we ought 
not to omit the whimsical notion, that the earth is 
a huge animal, and that earthquakes, which spread 
such consternation amongst its inhabitants, are oc- 
casioned by some convulsive three cf the immense 
animated body upon the surface of which we exist. 
As Professor Leslie has supposed that the internal 
cavity of the earth abounds with light, it is no ex- 
travagant deduction from his theory to conclude that 
there must be also life in those regions, either ani- 
mal or vegetable, because light is essential to both ; 
but, as far as we know, light is not indispensible to 
what we call inanimate matter. St. Pierre, an in- 
genious but most fanciful writer, in adverting to the 
probable population of the planets, says, “ Although 
we are ignorant that there are men in the planets, 
we may suppose that there are eyes, because there 
is light.” 

If this reasoning apply to the planets, and if Pro- 
fessor Leslie’s opinion be well founded, it would 
follow that the interior of the earth, which he has 
so plentifully stored with light, should not be des- 
titute of those beings for whose use light appears to 
have been peculiarly intended. 

This theory almost countenances the ancient le- 
gends about Tartarus, the River Styx, and all the 
subterranean wonders which have so charmed us in 
our youthful days; and in fancy we again accom- 
pany Atneas to the Elysian Fields, and no longer 
regard it as a mere fable that 

“ Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see, 

Aud tun’d up his lyre, as old histories show, 
To set his Eury dice free.” 


In the Contes Persanes, the renowned traveller 
Aboulfaouris, like Alneas, descends into the hidden 
recesses of the globe, where he meets with some most 
surprising adventures, far more romantic than those 
recorded of the son of Anchises. He finds good and 
evil genii, who carry him over mountains, seas, lakes, 
and rivers, “ antres vast, and deserts idle ;” he gets 
a peep at the tomb of the prophet Salomon, guarded 
by griffins and winged serpents; and he is witness 
to a most terrific combat between these horrid mon- 
sters and one of the evil spirits, who violates the 
sanctity of the tomb, intent upon bearing away the 
mystic seal, which the prophet wears in a magic ring, 
on his finger. 

Aboulfaouris being an orthodox follower of Ma- 
homet, is admitted inte the Paradise destined for the 
particular friends of the Prophet, who die in the 
true faith; and he has, moreover, an interesting 
téte a-téte with a youthful cavalier, attired in rich 
habits, covered with diamonds, and adorned with a 
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on a rose-coloured horse, from whose eyes issued 
brilliant rays of light, and beneath whose feet, as he 
moved, sprang up every variety ef flowers. | 

We do not take upon us to say that all this is fact ; 
but, if it be as true as it is amusing, the light with 
which Professor Leslie has so abundantly stored the 
subterranean regions does not shine in vain; as it 
would be strange indeed if such wonderful things 
were all going on in utter darkness. 


—_— 


The following is the letter alluded to in the preceding 
articie, addressed to the editor of the Belfast Northern 
Whig. 


S1r,—I perceive, from your last publication, that Pro- 
fessor Leslie has promulgated a theory of the internal 
structure of the earth. He maintains, and, in my mind 
with a show of reasoning perfectly conclusive, that this 
globe is hollow, or, at least, that a very subtile fluid fills 
the cavity. The Scotsman, trom whem I find you have 
extracted this notice, gives great credit to Professor Leslie 
for it. AsI am greatly delighted with every increase to 
the stock of human knowledge, and as I consider every 
one who adds to it a benefactor of mankind, it is from this 
cause that I am induced toclaim the priority of the dis- 
covery, or, at least, the publication. of it, for Mr. Burns, 
of this city. 
During last summer this gentleman, whe had been a 
pupil of the celebrated Dr. Ure, delivered a course of Lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy, to the members of the Ar- 
magh Mechanics’ Institute. In the regular order of this 
course, he came to treat of the compressibility of fluids, 
and on that occasion he mentioned the theory which Pro- 
fessor Leslie now claims the merit of having first dis- 
covered. He stated the well known law, that the gravity 
of bodies below the surface is in the ratio of their 
distance from the centre of the earth. From this, 
and the experiments of Perkins, he arrived at the 
conclusion, that water would be compressed as we de- 
scend, and consequently increased in density. Having 
lard down this principle, which admits of direct proof, 
he stated that Captain Kater, by some accurate experi- 
ments with the pendulum, had ascertained that the 
earth does not, weigh more than twice its bulk of water. 
Now the conclusion at which he arrived seems to me per- 
fectly legitimate, and reached by the most correct induc- 
tion. If the earth be only twice the weight of its bulk of 
water; and if water, at the depth of something less than 
400 miles, have its density increased about fourteen times, 
it is perfectly plain that this globe must be a hollow sphere. 
Mr. Burns insisted, that, as water is nore compressible 
than carihs. stones, or metals, so dense would it become 
thac none of the known substances, of which this earth is 
composed, would remain under it, but that they would be 
forced upwards to situations corresponding with their rela- 
tive densities; and, therefore, that the inner part of the 
sheil, of which this globe is tormed, would be congealed* 
water alone. He further stated, that the arch-like form 
which the she!! must assume from all the parts gravitating 
alike towards the centre, and the great density of the inner 
surface, would be sufficient to sustain the superincumbent 
mass. 
From this you will perceive that there is no necessity 
for Professor Leslie denying the existence of the Hades, 
and by his fanciful theory, which might have struck the 
learned Professor to be more light than solid, changing 
hell into heavev. But this only proves how readily the 
poste minds may be deceived when they substitute, 
ypothesis for proot. Surely, if light be material, (and 
that it is, I believe, is pretty well ascertained,) it must 
also be capable of compression. Hence the earth, in place 
of being a hollow sphere, would be more solid at the 
centre, even if filled with ** light,” than any substance of 
which we can form any conception. Could its gravity then 
be only equal to twice its bulk of water? No; it would be 
millions of times greater, on the Professor’s own theory. 
I have considered it but common justice to Mr. Burns, 
0 make known his title to the merit of this beautiful dis- 
overy; and which, if indisputably ascertained, cannot 
jail to be of much importance in the philosophical world. 
trust that the Scotsman, whose zeal in the cause of 
ience, and of man, is unquestionable, will give to this 
entleman the credit to which he is fairly entitled. Indeed, 
he theory seems to me to accord most fully with the 





* It is almost unnecessary to state, that, owing to the state 
f compression which the water at a great depth must be 
», the latent heat would be expelled, and, therefore, the 


| economy manifested in all the works of that great and 
good Being who does nothing in vain: to inquire into 
and contemplate whose works fills the mind with the most 
reverential awe, and produces that lowliness which becomes 
such a creature as man—whose intelligence is barely suf- 
ficient to trace the greatness, and goodness, and wisdom of 
the Omniscient Supreme, who rules and regulates the 
mighty universe. 

I am aware that such an idea has been before entertained. 
I recollect seeing some mention made of an American 
captain who wanted to go on a voyage of discovery into 
the interior of the earth. He contended that it is open at 
the poles. But I do not know that he arrived at this 
opinion by any inductive reasoning, indeed I question 
very much if he rested on any better authority than Hol- 
bed’s romantic narrative. The argument drawn from 
Parry's solar observations may be fairly answered by the 
oblate form of the earth. 

Tn conclusion, I think it but right to mention that my 
knowledge of science is exceedingly limited, and conse- 
quently I cannot do that justice to Mr. Burns’s theory of 
which it seems to me deserving. I have stated his claims 
to the discovery, not at the same time impugning Profes- 
sor Leslie’s title to originality, but to do justice to a man 
whom untoward circumstances alone have prevented from 
being one of the most distinguished philosophers of the 
age. 


Armagh, Dec. 12, 1828. E.G. 





THE EARTH. 
(From the Scotsman.) 

Theory of Compression applied to the internal constitu- 
tion of our Earth.—In a note on the subject of the Com- 
pression of Water, in the new edition of his ** Elements 
of Natural Philosophy,” Professor Leslie has thrown out 
some opinions which are singularly calculated to arrest 
attention by their boldness, ingenuity, apd originality. 
He had lately an instrument constructed by Mr. Adie, 
capable of ‘sustaining the force of fifteen atmospheres, 
which indicates the compressibility of substanees, both 
solid and fluid. With this he has made various experi- 
ments, which serve as a ground work to certain novel and 
curious conclusions as to the internal constitution of the 
globe, which we are now to notice. The power of internal 
gravitation upon any object, is directly as its distance from 
the centre—hence the density of bodies must vary greatly 
according to their depth under thesurface. The Professor 
gives formule for atmospheric air, water, and white mar- 
ble. From these he infers, that air would have the den- 
sity of water at a depth of 33} miles, and the density of 

uicksilver at a depth of 197 miles under the surface. 
Water, again, would be compressed into half its bulk at 
the depth of 93 miles, and would have the density of quick- 
silver at 3624 miles. Even marble, incompressible as it 
seems on a superficial view, would have its density dou- 
bled at the depth of 287 miles. Each substance has its 
distinct ratio of compressibility. It is more rapid in the 
case of water than of marble, and in the case of air than 
of either. Water and air would have the same density at 
35 miles of depth, and water and marble at 173 miles 
(neglecting fractions.) At the depth of 396 miles, or the 
tenth part of the distance from the surface to the centre, 
marble would have 33 times its density at the surface, 
water 43 times, while air would have its density increased 
to the enormous extent of 101,960 billions of times. At 
the centre, marble would be compressed 119 times, water 
three millions of times; and, with regard to air, the con- 
densation would be inconceivable, the number required to 
express it being 764, with 166 ciphers annexed. From 
these results, founded on experiment, some singular pro- 
positions, the Professor observes, are deducible respecting 
the internal structure of the globe. It follows, in the first 
place, that if the entire mass is composed of such materials 
as are visible at the surface, the compression of the parts 
within will mount so rapidly as we descend, that the mean 
density of the whole will far exceed that of five times the 
density of water, which results from the experiments of 
Maskeline and Cavendish. The globe must, theretore, be 
hollow or cavernous, and to bring down the density to the 
ascertained standard, the crust or shell on which we tread, 
must bear but a small proportion to the diameter of the 
sphere. On the other hand, an absolute void is inadmis- 
sible, for, to prevent the walls of the central cavern from 
being forced together by the enormous pressure they are 
subjected to, it must be filled with something, and that 
something must have a vast repulsive power. Now, there 


and travelling at a rate which exceeds by 800,000 times the 
| velocity with which air rushes into a vacuun, its elasticity 
| is sufficiently great to balance the cumulative compression 
| of the enveloping mass. ‘* We are thus led, by a close 
| train of induction, to the most important and striking con- 
clusion. The great central concavity is not that dark and 
dreary abysg which the fancy of poets had pictured. On 
the contrary, this spacious internal vault must contain the 
purest etherial essence, Light in its utmost concentrated 
State, shining with intense refulgence and overpowering. 
splendour.” 
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The Essapist. 


ESSAY, 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING PRUDENCE IN 
SELECTING A WIFE. 
a 
Remember, that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which, perchance, will neither 
last, nor please thee one year; and when thou hast it, it will 
be to thee of no price at all, for the degree dieth when itis 
attained, and the affection perisheth when it is satisfied,— 
Stir Walter Raleigh’s advice to his Son. 








As marriage is a theme that occupies the attention of all 
young people, and as they naturally look forward with im- 
patience to the time when they shall enter upon that state, 
which is (according to common belief) to make them 
** useful members of society,” a few serious considerations 
tending to caution them from forming rash and imprudent 
connexions must be beneficial, and may, I think, prove 
acceptable to the generality of readers. The connubial 
state has ever been held up as possessing the greatest and 
the most rational enjoyments; indeed, it is almost univer- 
sally considered to be the only state in which man can ex - 
pect to pass a virtuous life, with benefit alike ta himself 
and his fellow-creatures. Most authors have, at some 
period of their lives, devoted their talents to this subject, 
and have, with few exceptions, concurred in painting it 
in the most glowing colours, depicting the joys of wedlock 
as second only to those of Paradise, and railing with all 
their might and ingenuity against the poor deluded indi- 
viduals who could be foolish or weak enough te prefer a 
life of celibacy. For a man to pass the meridian of life 
without marrying, whatever may have been his motives, 
is considered disgraceful; and females, who are so unfor- 
tunate as to live single until they have the appellation of 
*‘ old maids” given to them, are wickedly and malici- 
ously held up as objects for contempt and ridicule. I 
have been led, for many reasons, to consider this an evil ; 
and that it is a growing one, every day’s experience serves 
more to convince me. The prejudices of the people have, 
by fallacious reasoning, been excited against the single 
state ; their passions and inclinations lead them to connect 
themselves; they scorn the idea of seeking that which 
prudence would instruct them was requisite, namely, 
money enough to meet their necessarily increased expen- 
diture; and, without once weighing the consequences, 
they rush headlong into matrimony, and only begin to 
reason coolly on the subject after they have involved them- 
selves in difficulties, which a little worldly forethought 
would have enabled them to avoid. Indeed, such is the 
propensity for marrying in this country, and so much is it 
made the subject of conversation, that children at a very 
early age begin to consider they must look out for a lover; 
and, before they are released from the trammels of school, 
will seek to engage themselves in some amorous intrigue, 
or, as they would sentimentally express it, ** affair of 
the heart.”” I have myself noticed boarding school misses, 


just entering their teens, while at church on the Sunday, 


mechanically turn over the leaves of their prayer- books 
until they came to the marriage service, which they have 
appeared to be earnestly perusing, while the minister 





is but one substance we are acquainted with which pos- 
sesses the necessary elasticity, and that substance is light, | 
‘‘which, when embodied, constitutes elemental heat or | 
Jire.”—It is ** elicited from every substance by percussion | 





uidity of the water destroyed. 





or compression, electrical agency, or chemical affinity,” 


delivered his discourse, and the suppressed titters, with the 
arch glances, which, at times, passed between them, con- 
vinced me their thoughts were far more occupied with that 
subject than with the lesson taught them from the pulpit. 
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Nay, I will venture to affirm, that many young girls can 
repeat it by heart, before they know their catechism. Boys, 
too, long ere they arrive at the age of puberty, may be seen 
ogling these little misses, making assignations, and pre- 
senting rings, as love tokens, while they yet hold their 
hoops and tops in veneration. 

It is, perhaps, the prejudice that has been excited against 
any one daring to argue in favour of what are termed 
** interested matches,’’ or marriages where money is made 
a desideratum, that has prevented many able authors, who 
might have candidly examined the question, from making 
their opinions known, for few have courage enough to 
publish to the world sentiments which they are certain 
the popular voice will condemn ; but that many great and 
justly celebrated men have considered early marriages, 
and love matches, an evil, might be easily proved, and I 
am convinced, were we te analyze their writings, we should, 
in many sentences, find this unequivocally expressed, though 
they may not have left any lengthened essay on the subject, 
Indeed, there are some who have gone so far as to con. 
demn the marriage tie altogether, asserting that ‘* mar- 
riage was the grave of love.” Lord Bacon, who, as a 
philosopher, stands unrivalled, and who never made an 
assertion without clearly demonstrating the truth of it, 
considered that, ‘‘in a political sense only, it might be 
good ; since the married man, from having more cares of 
his own to attend to, was less likely to disturb the state; 
but by no means thought it would conduce to individual 
happiness.” The same acute observer remarks,—‘* A 
young man marries for a mistress, a middle-aged man for 
a companion, and an old man for a nurse.” If this be true, 
it is easy to say which of the three stands the greater chance 
of meeting with happiness in the married state; for it is 
not improbable that the affection of the young man for 
the object of his choice may, soon after marriage, greatly 
subside, when, like a faded garment, he would be anxious 
to throw her aside to take a fresh one; and as for the nurse, 
I apprehend she would as speedily run away from her 
charge as the young man would change his mistress, and 
for the same motive, namely, to obtain one more to 
her fancy. It will thus appear that the middle-aged 
man, who is not labouring under the false delusion 
of love, but freely exercises his reason in the selection of 
a companion, has the only chance of securing permanent 
happiness. instead of rashly entering upon the most 
solemn engagement of life, without a chance of supporting 
the family a few years may gather around him, as too 
many do, he will deliberately calculate on all tie con- 
tingencies that may follow; and, if his own income is not 
sufficient to meet such extra expenses, he will endeavour 
to find a partner whose means will enable her to assist 
him. The author of the ‘* Sketch Book,” who has written 
much in favour both of love and matrimoriy, cannot avoid 
admitting, that the passion of love is speedily chased from 
the breast by wedlock, and says,—* It is appalling to see 
how soon the flame of romantic love burns out, or rather, 
is quenched in matrimony. Men are always doomed to 
be duped, not so much by the arts of the sex, as by their 
own imaginations.” Thus inferring, what is, indeed, the 
fact,—that love completely banishes reason ; for while we 
idolize a female, we see in her nothing but what is vir- 
tuous and perfect, and are blind to those failings, which 
she, in common with others, must possess. For these, 
and various other reasons, I would argue that it is neither 
good to marry at avery early age, nor to marry when 
labouring under that mental intoxication, called love; 
since, in either case, it is a great chance, that, instead of 
securing an increase of happiness, men tie themselves to 
misery and poverty for the remainder of their lives! A 
calculating friend, who has had several years’ experience 
in the married state, has provided me with the annexed 
scale of expenditure, which, though it is drawn up for 
living in London, will, with very little alteration, apply 
equally as well in the country, particularly in a large 
town like Liverpool, where the expenses are nearly the 
same as they are in town. 





It is intended, as will be seen, for the information of 
persons having limited incomes, and no other means of sup- 
port than such income. It is not designed to deter any 
one from marrying, but only to show what strict economy 
it will be necessary to observe to enable them to live, and 
how impossible it will be for them to indulge in any luxu- 
ries ; since many imagine, with an income of £120 a year, 
which is called a liberal salary, they may marry, keep a 
servant, and live handsomely. I had a friend who suf. 
fered from this error; he furnished his house with every 
thing that was necessary before uniting himself, and 
thought, having done that, his income was amply sufficient 
to keep himself, his wife, and servant, in what is termed 
a respectable style. Being paid quarterly, he neglected 
to make any calculation of what ought to be his daily or 
weekly expenditure ; nor, indeed, did he discover, until 
nearly a year after marriage, that he had gone far beyond 
his income. It was then too late to recover; and in less 
than three years he saw his furniture sold to satisfy his 
creditors; and his wife, two helpless infants, with him- 
self, cast houseless and pennyless upon the mercy of their 
friends for shelter. Such cases occur daily; and it will, 
therefore, prove how necessary it is that young married 
men should make calculations similar to the following, 
and how usefully it may be applied to, as a guide to regu- 
late their daily expenditure. 
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(To be continued.) 








A Yankee militia captain, having received a note from 
a lady, requesting ** the pleasure of his company to tea,” 
understood it as a compliment to those under his com- 
mand, and actually marched them all, rank and file, to 
her house. 





MUSIC. 


In the March in the last Kaleidoscope, the conclusion 
on the repetition ought to stand thus. Our musical readers 
may easily make the alteration with a pen. 
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To Correspondents. 


(<> We have frequently stated, and we now repeat, that, al- 
though we occasionally transfer certain articles of a literary 
or scientific nature from the Mercury to the Kaleiddscope, 
such of our readers as subscribe to both our publications 
cannot possibly be losers by such transfers, as it always 
has been, and always shall be, our rule to compensate them 
for the space thus infringed upon, by means of such sup- 
plemental sheets as that published last Tuesday se’nnight. 
Our annual volume always did, and always shall contain 
more printed pages than originally stipulated for, indepen- 
dent of the articles alluded to. 














Lares’s letter, No. 15, reached the office after our arrange; 
ments for the week were complete. To-morrow (Tuesday, 
or any day about noon, we shall be at his service, 


A certain correspondent, who will understand us without 
our being more specific, is informed, that his communica; 
tion is not exactly suitable to the Kaleidoscope. We weré 
sorry to find, by the sequel of his sketch, that he is so ben! 
upon being an author, that, to use his own words, h 
*« must either publish or die.” This reminds us of an anecdott 
of a French writer who had libelled the minister, wh 
ordered him to be brought to his cabinet for a privat 
examination, when the following brief dialogue took place| 

Mintster.—What could be your motive for writing suc! 


a pamphlet? 
Author.—To get money: your Excellency knows I mug 
live. 


Minister.—Live! why so? I see no necessity for you 
living.—And with this preface he committed him 
the Bastile. 

If our correspondent will inform us how he wishes to hay 
his MS. returned, we will meet his views. 


Cuemistry.—The continuation of the article on this interes 
ing subject has been unavoidably postponed until next wee! 
Music.—The Waltz by X., with a few alterations in the bag 
shall appear in our next, If X will take the trouble tosey 
to-morrow (Tuesday) noon, there will be a line for him, 
answer to a query in his note. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTQ 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printis 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be h 
of all Booksellers. 
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Shade not that dial, night will blind too soon ; 
My non-ag’d day already points to noon ; 
How simple is my suit! how small my boon! 


Nor do I beg this slender inch to wile 
The time away, or falsely to beguile 
My thoughts witli joy: here’s nothing worth asmile. 





MORS TUA. 








Can he be fair, that withers at a blast ? 

Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast ? 

Can he be wise, that knows not how to live ? 

Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give ? 

Can he be young, that’s feeble, weak, and wan ? 

So fair, strong, wise, so rich, so young is man. 

So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 

Blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last ; 

So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 

He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death ; 

So wise is man, that if with death he strive, 

His wisdom cannot teach him how to live; 

So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 

His wealth’s the winding-sheet wherein he’s laid ; 

So young is man, that, broke with care and sorrow, 

He’s old enough to-day, to die to-morrow : 

Why bragg’st thou then, thou worm of five feet long ? 

Thou’rt neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor 
yeung. 


STANZAS. 
— 
As when a lady (walking Flora’s bower) 
Picks here a pink, and there a gillyflower, 
Now plucks a violet from her purple bed, 
And then a primrose (the year’s maidenhead,) 
There nips the briar, here the lover’s pansy, 
Shifting her dainty pleasures with her fancy, 
. This on her arms, and that she lists to wear 

Upon the borders of her curious hair ; 
At length a rose-bud (passing all the rest) 
She plucks, and bosoms in her lily breast. 

ELEGY. 


—=__- 
No, no, he is not dead; the mouth of fame, 
Honour’s shrill herald, would preserve his name, 
And make it live, in spite of death and dust, 
Were there no other heaven, no other trust. 
He is not dead; the sacred Nine deny 
The soul that merits fame should ever die. 
He lives; and when the latest breath of fame 
Shall want her trump to glorify a name, 
He shall survive, and those self-closed eyes 
That now lie slumb’ring in the dust, shall rise, 
And, fill’d with endless glory, shall enjoy 
The perfect vision of eternal joy. 








TO CHASTITY. 


—<——— 
Oh, Chastity !—the flower of the soul, 
How is thy perfect fairness turn’d to foul ! 
How are thy blossoms blasted all to dust, 
By sudden light’ning of untamed lust ! 
How hast thou thus defil’d thy ev’ry feet, 
Thy sweetness that was once, how far from sweet ! 
Where are thy maiden smiles, thy blushing cheek,— 
Thy lamb-like countenance, so fair, so meek ? 
Where is that spotless flower, that while—ere 
Within thy lily bosom thou did’st wear ? 
Has wanton Cupid snatched it? hath his dart 
Sent courtly tokens to thy simple heart ? 
Where dost thou bide? the country half disclaims thee ; 
The city wonders when a body names thee: 
Or have the rural woods engrost thee there, 
And thus forestail’d our empty markets here ? 
Sure thou art not ;—or kept where no man shows thee; 


Hatural History. 


THE STUPENDOUS ELEPHANT, CHUNY. 
—— 

DETAILS OF THE PROCESS ADOPTED FOR DESTROY- 

ING THE ANIMAL. 





The enormous strength of this surprising creature, when 
living, may be ascertained by the almost incredible resist- 
ance which his huge frame opposed to all the efforts made 
to destroy him. His destruction was a bloody and heart- 
rending scene. It required about thirty shots to bring 
the poor animal on his knees, from which, however, he 
soon arose as frantic and powerful as ever, and he received 
about eighty balls before he fell a second time. We be- 
lieve one hundred and twenty or thirty balls were lodged 
in his body before the dread{ul business, which lasted up- 
wards of an hour, was concluded.—Any person who con- 
templates the prodigious remains of this wonderful animal 
will be prepared to believe in the almost incredible tale of 
his death, which we subjoin, from a pamphlet published 
by the proprietor of the skeleton, for the accommodation 
of those who visit his exhibition. We shall pass over the 
causes which led to the destruction of this noble animal, 
and confine ourselves, on this part of the subject, to the 
single observation, that his death was deemed absolutely 
necessary. The pamphlet thus describes the tedious, and, 
in our opinion, bungling operation intended to put a pe- 
riod to his sufferings :— 

** It was always considered that the elephant’s den was of 
sufficient strength and magnjtude to accommodate him, and 
be proof against any attack he was able to direct against 
it, even in his most violent displeasure. In the course of 
the four preceding years the front had sustained many 
hundreds of his powerful lounges, without any part having 
been substantially injured, or thegmallest portion displaced, 
or rendered rickety in the slightest degree; but on this 
morning, (Wednesday,) about ten o’clock, he made a tre- 
mendous rush at the feonty..wholly unexcited by provoca- 
tion, and broke the tenon, or square end at the top of the 
hinge story-post, to which the gates are hung, from its 
socket, or mortise, in the massive cross beam above; and, 
consequently, the strong iron clamped gates which had 
hitherto resisted his many furious attacks upon them, lost 
their security. Mr. Cross was then absent from the me- 
nagerie, and, in the urgency of the moment, his friend 
Mr. Tyler, a gentleman of great coolness and faculty of 
arrangement, gave orders for a strong massy piece of tim- 
ber to be placed in front of his den, as a temporary fixture 
against the broken story-post ; and offered every thing he 
could think of to pamper, and, if possible, te allay the 
animal’s fury. On Mr. Cross’s arrival, he rightly judged 
that another such lounge would prostrate the gates; and, 
as it was known that Mr. Harrison, the carpenter of the 
den, who formerly possessed great influence over him, had 
now lost all power of controling him, it was morally cer- 
tain that if any other persons attempted to repair the mis- 
chief, in an effectual way, their lives would be forfeited. 
Mr. Cross, under these circumstances of imminent danger, 
instantly determined to destroy the elephant with all pos- 
sible despatch, as the only measure he could possibly adopt 
for his own safety, and the safety of the public. Having 
formed his resolution, he went, without a moment’s 
delay, to Mr. Gifford, chemist, in the Strand, and re- 
quested to be supplied with a potent poison, destitute, if 
possible, of taste or smell. Mr. Gifford, sensible of the 
serious consequences to Mr. Cross, in a pecuniary point 
of view, entreated him to reflect still further, and not to 
commit an act of which he might hereafter repent. Mr. 
Cross assured him that whatever irritation he might mani- 
fest, proceeded from his own feelings of regard towards 
the elephant, heightened by a sense of the loss that would 
ensue upon his purpose being effected ; adding, that he 
had a firm conviction, that unless the animal’s death was 
immediately accomplished, loss of human life must ensue. 
Mr. Gifford replied, that he had never complied more 
reluctantly with the wish of any one than with that of 
Mr. C. on that occasion, and he gave him four ounces of 
arsenic. Mr. C. declares that, on his way back, the con- 
flict of his feelings was so great at that moment, that he 
imagines no person contemplating murder could endure 
greater agony. The arsenic was mixed with oats, and a 
quantity of sugar being added, by way of inducement, it 
was offered to the elephant as his ordinary meal, by his 
keeper. ‘The sagacious animal wholly refused to touch ii. 





Or chang’d so much scarce man or woman knows thee. 


and burning light. In order to sooth him, some oranges, 
to which fruit he had great liking, were repeatedly offered 5 
but though these were in a pure state, he took them, one 
after the other, as they were presented to him, and drop- 
ping each on the floor of his den, instantly squelched it 
with his foot, and having thus disposed of afew, he refused 
to take another. This utter rejection of food, with amaz- 
ing increase of fury, heightened Mr. Cross’s alarm. He 
again went out, and, in great agitation, procured half an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate to be mixed in a quantity of 
conserve of roses, securely tied in a bladder, to prevent, if 
possible, any scent from the poison, and with some hope 
that if the animal detected any effluvia through the air- 
tight skin, it would be the odour of roses and sugar, which 
were substances peculiarly grateful to him. The elephant 
was accustomed to swallow several things lying about 
within reach of his proboscis, which, if tendered to him, 
he would have refused; and this habit suggesting the pos- 
sibility that be might so dispose of this, which, it was 
quite certain, if presented would have been rejected, the 
ball was placed so that he might find it; but the instant 
he perceived it he seemed to detect the purpose: he hastily 
seized it, and as hastily letting it fall, violently smashed it 
with his foot. 

‘** The peril was becoming greater every minute. The 
elephant’s weight was upwards of five tons, and from such 
an animal’s excessive rage, in a place of insecure confine- 
ment, the most terrible consequences were to be feared. 
Mr. Cross, therefore, intrusted his friend Mr. Tyler to 
direct and assist the endeavours of the keepers for the con- 
trol of the infuriated beast. He then despatched a mes. 
senger to his brother-in-law, Mr. Herring, in the New- 
road, Paddington, a man of determined resolution, and an 
excellent shot, stating the danger, and requesting him to 
come to the menagerie. As he arrived without arms, they 
went together to Mr. Stevens, gunsmith, in High Holborn, 
for rifles. On their way to him they called at Surgeons’- 
hall, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where they hoped to see the 
skeleton of an elephant, in order to form a judgment of 
the places through which the shots would be likeliest to 
reach the vital parts. In this they were disappointed, the 
College of Surgeons not having the skeleton of the animal 
in ms collection: but Mr. Clift, who politely received 
them, communicated what information he possessed on 
the subject. Mr. Stevens lent him three rifles, and at his 
house Mr. Cross left Mr. Herring to get the pieces ready, 
after instructing him to co-operate with Mr. Tyler in at- 
tempting the destruction of the animal, if it should be 
absolutely necessary before he returned himself. From 
thence Mr. Cross hastened to Great Marlboroughestreet, 
for the advice of Mr. Joshua Brookes, the eminent anato~ 
mist. He found that gentleman in his theatre, delivering 
a public lecture. Sense of danger deprived Mr. Cross of 
the attentions due to time and place under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and he immediately addressed Mr. Brookes : 
* Sir, a word with you, if you please, immediately: I have 
not an instant to lose.’ Mr. Brookes concluded his lecture 
directly, and knowing Mr. Cross would not have intruded 
upon him except from extreme urgency, withdrew with 
him, and gave him such instructions as the case seemed 
to require. Mr. Cross, accompanied by one of Mr. 
Brookes’s pupils, hastened homeward. ‘They were met 
near the menageric by Mr. Tyler, who entreated Mr, 
Cross to run to Somerset-house and obtain military assist. 
ance from that place, for they had been compelled to use 
the rifles in their own defence, and had put a number of 
shot in him without being able to get him down. Mr. 
Brookes’s pupil accompanied Mr. Tyler to assist him, if 
possible, while Mr. Cross rapidly proceeded to Somerset~ 
house, where he found a sentry on duty, who did not dare 
to quit his post, and referred him to the guard-room, 
where there were only two other privates and a corporal, 
who, at first, declared his utter inability to lend hina either 
men or arms; but on the earnest entreaties of Mr. Cross 
for aid, and his repeated representations that he would be 
responsible in purse and person, and compensate any con- 
sequences that could be incurred by a dereliction from the 
formalities of military duty on so pressing an occasion, 
the corporal relented, and, with two of the privates, has- 
tened to the menagerie. 

** Mr. Cross now met Herring, of the public office, Bow 
street, to whom he communicated the situation of affairs 
at Exeter Change, and requested his assistance in obtain- 
ing arms. Herring suggested an application to Bow-street 
for that purpose. It appears that, from accident, they 
were not procurable there; and deeming it possible that 
they might be got at Sir W. Congreve’s office, Mr. Cross 
ran thither, where he was also disappointed. Mr. Brooks, 
glassman, of the Strand, infurmed Mr. Cross there were 
small arms in the neiglboutrhoed of Somerset-house ; 
these, on returning to that plac’, were discovered to be 





‘* His eyes now glared like lenses of glass, reflecting a red 
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went on board the police-ship stationed on the Thames, 
near Waterloo-bridge, expecting to find swivels, and was 
again disappointed ; being informed, however, that swivels 
were fired during civic processions from Hawes’s soap 
manufactory, on the Surrey-side of the river, near Black- 
friars’-bridge, he rowed over and obtained a swivel, with 
a few balls, and the head of a poker, and the assistance of 
one of Mr. Hawes’s men. The use for either, however, 
ceased to exist; for they arrived at the menagerie within 
a few minutes after the conclusion of such a scene as had 
never been exhibited in that place, nor, probably, in any 
other in this country. The elephant was dead. 

«+ To describe the proceedings at Exeter ’Change, from 
the time of Mr. Cross’s leaving it, it is necessary to recur 
to the period of Mr. Herring’s appearance there, on his 
return from Mr. Stevens’s, in Holborn, with the three 
rifles, and one of Mr. Stevens’s assistants. He found that 
the violence of the elephant had increased every minute 
from the period of his departure with Mr. Cross, and that, 
at great personal hazard, Mr. Tyler, with Cartmell and 
Newsam, and the other keepers, had prevented him from 
breaking down the front of the den. 

** The keepers faced him with long pikes or spears, to 
deter him as much as possible from efforts to liberate him- 
self from the confinement, which at ordinary periods he 
had submitted to without resistance. When he lounged 
furiously at the bars, they assailed him with great bravery, 
and their threats anc menaces prevented the frequency of 
his attacks. In this state of affairs Mr. Herring concurred 
with Mr. Tyler, that to wait longer for Mr. Cross would 
endanger the existence of every person present ; and 
having communicated the fact to Mrs. Cross, who had the 
highest regard for the animal from his ordinary docility, 
she was convinced, by their representations, that his death 
must be accomplished immediately, and therefore assented 


It. 

** For the information of persons not acquainted with 
the menagerie, it is necessary to state that it occupies the 
entire range of the floor above Exeter "Change, the lower 
part of which edifice withinside is occupied by shops be- 
longing to Mr. Clarke. This part of the building, on 
the business of the day being concluded, is closed every 
night by the strong folding gates at each end, which, 
when open, allow a free passage to the public through the 
“Change. It will be perceived, therefore, that the flooring 
above is Mr. Cross’s menagerie, or, at least, that very 
important part of it which is allotted to his matchless col- 
lection of quadrupeds. A large arrangement of other 
animals is in other apartments, on a higher story. Nero, 
a lion, the noblest of his noble species in England, oc- 
cupies a den in the menagerie over the western door of the 
*Change. Other lions and animals are properly secured 
in their places of exhibition, on each side of the room, 
and the cast end is wholly occupied by the den of the 
elephant; its floor being supported by a foundation of 
brick and timber, more than adequate to the amazing 
weight of the animal. The requisite strength and con- 
struction of this flooring necessarily raise it nearly two fect 
from the flooring of the other part of the menagerie, 
which, though amazingly stable, and capable of bearing 
any other beast in perfect safety, would have immediately 
given way beneath the tread ot the elephant; and had he 
forced his den, he must have fallen through. 

** As soon, therefore, as his sudden death was resolved 
on, Mr. Tyler went down to Mr. Clarke, and, acquainting 
him with the danger arising out of the immediate neces- 
sity, suggested the instant removal of every person from 
the Change below, and the closing of the "Change gates. 
Mr. Clarke, and all belonging to his establishment, saw 
the propriety of their speedy departure, and, in a few 
minutes, the gates were barred and locked. By the adop- 
tion of these precautions, if the elephant had broken down 
the floor, no lives would have been lost, although much 
valuable property would have been destroyed; and, in 
the event contemplated, the animal himself would have 
been confined within the basement. Still, however, a 
slight exertion of his enormous strength could have forced 
the gates. If he had made his entry into the Strand, it is 
impossible to conjecture the mischief that might have 
ensued in that crowded thoroughfare, from his infuriated 
Passion. 

‘On Mr. Tyler’s return up stairs from Mr. Clarke, it 
was evident, from the elephant’s extreme rage, that not a 
moment was to be lost. The three rifles, therefore, were 
immediately loaded, and Mr. Herring, accompanied by 
Mr. Stevens's assistant, entered the menagerie, each with 
a rifle, and took their stations for the purpose of firing. 

Mr. Tyler pointed out to the keepers the window places, 
and such recesses as they might might fly toif the elephant 


same place for shelter.” The keepers, with their pikes, 
placed themselves in the rear of Mr. Herring and his 
assistant, who stood immediately opposite the den, at 
about the distance of twelve feet in the front. Mr. Herring 
requested Cartmell to call, in his usual tone, to the elephant 
when he exhibited him to visitors, on which occasions 
the animal was accustomed to face his friends with the 
hope of receiving something from their hands. Cartmell’s 
cry of *Chuny! Chuny! Chunylah!” in his exhibiting 
tone, produced a somewhat favourable posture for his 
enemies, and he instantly received two bullets aimed from 
the rifles towards the heart; they entered immediately 
behind the shoulder blade, at the distance of about three 
inches from each other. The moment the balls had per- 
forated his body, he made a fierce and heavy rush at the 
front, which further weakened the gates, shivered the side 
bar next to the dislodged story-post, and drove it out into 
the menagerie. The fury of the animal's assault was ter- 
rific, the crash of the timbers, the hallooing of the keepers 
in their retreat, the calls for ‘ rifles! rifles!’ and the con- 
fusion and nvise incident to the scene, rendered it inde- 
scribably terrific. The assailants rallied in a few seconds, 
and came pointing their spears with threats. Mr. Tyler 
having handed two other rifles, they were discharged as 
before ; and, as before, produced a similar desperate 
lounge from the enraged Peast at the front of his den. 
Had it been effective, and had he descended on the floor, 
his weight must have inevitably carried it, together with 
himself, his assailants, and the greater part of the lions, 
and other animals, into the ’Change below, and by 
possibility have buried the entire menagerie in ruins. 
** Rifles! rifles!’ were again called for, and from this 
awful crisis it was only in the power of Mr. Tyler and 
some persons outside, to load quick enough for the dis- 
charge of one rifle at a time. The maddened animal 
turned round in his den incessantly, apparently with the 
design of keeping his head from the riflemen, who, after 
the two first discharges, could only obtain single shots at 
him. The shutter inside of a small grated window, which 
stood in a projection into the den, at one of the back 
corners, was now unshipped, and from this position Mr. 
Herring fired ocveral:ie through the grating. The 
elephant thus attackededm the rexr as well as the front, 
flew round the den with the speed of a race-horse, utter- 
ing frightful yells and screams, an@stopping, at intervals, 
to bound'from the back against. @he front. The force of 
these rushes sho:k the entire building, and excited the 
most terrifying expectation that he would bring down the 
entire mass of wood and iron-work, and project himself 
among his assailants. 

** After the discharge of about thirty balls, he stooped 
and sunk deliberately on his haunches. Mr. Herring, 
conceiving that a shot had struck him in a vital part, cried 
out,—* He’s down, boys! he’s down !’ and so he was, but 
it was Only for a moment: hé@leapt up with renewed vi- 
gour, and at least eighty balls were successively discharged 
at him from different positions, before he fell a second 
time. Previous to that fall, Mr. Joshua Brookes had ar- 
rived with his son, and suggested: to Mr. Herring to aim 
especially at the ear, at the ef@, afd at the gullet. 

** The two soldiers despatehed.from Somerset-house by 
Mr. Cross came in a short time before Mr. Brdakes, and 
discharged about three or four. rounds of ball cartridge, 
which was all the aunmunition: they had. It is a remark- 
able instance of the animal's subjection to his keeper, that, 
though in this deranged state, he sometimes recognised 
Cartmell’s usual ery of *Chuny ! Chuny £ Chunylah !’ by 
sounds with which he was accustomed to answer the call, 
and that more than once, when Cartmell called out, * Bite, 
Chuny, bite!’ which was his ordinary command to the 
elephant to kneel, he actually knelt, and in that position 
received the balls in the parts particularly desired to be 
aimed at. Cartmell, therefore, kept himself as much as 
possible out ef view, as one of the assailants, in order that 
his voice might retain its wonted ascendancy. He and 
Newsam, and their comrades, took every opportunity of 
thrusting at him. Cartmell, armed with a sword at the 
end of a pole, which he afterwards affixed to a rifle, pierced 
him several times. On the elephant’s second fall, he Jay 
with his face towards the back of the den, and with one 
of his feet thrust out between the bars, so that the toes 
touched the menagerie floor. At this time he had from a 
hundred and ten to a hundred and twenty balls in him; 
as he lay in this posture, Cartmell thrust the sword into his 
body to the hilt. The sanguinary conflict had now lasted 
nearly an hour ; yet, with astonishing alacrity, he again 
rose, without evincing any sign that he had sustained vital 
injury, though it was apparent he was much exhausted.— 
He endeavoured to conceal his head by keeping his rear to 
the front; and lest he should either make a successful 


the whole away rapidly, the keepers availed themselves 
of the juncture to Nash the gates of his den with a chain 
and ropes so securely, that he could not force them with- 
out bringing down the entire front. 

Mr. Herring now directed his rifle constantly at the ear ; 
one of these balls took so much effect, that the elephant 
suddenly rushed round from the blow, and made his last 
furious eflort at the gates. Mr. Tyler describes this rush 
as the most awful of the whole. If the gates had not been 
firmly lashed, the animal must have con:e through ; for, 
by this last effort, he again dislodged them, and they were 
kept upright by the chain and ropes alone. Mr. Herring, 
from this time, chiefly directed his fire at the gullet; at 
last he fell, but with so much deliberation, and in a po- 
sition so natural to his usual habits, that be seemed to have 
lain down to rest himself. Mr. Herring eontinued to fire 
at him, and spears were run into his sides, but he remained 
unmoved, nor did he stir from the first moment of his fall. 
Four or five discharges from a rifle into his ear produced 
no effect. It was evident that he was without sense, and 
that he had dropped dead into the posture wherein he 
always lay when alive. 

** The fact that such an ‘animal, of such prodigious size 
and strength, was destroyed in such a place, without an 
accident, from the commencement to the close of the as- 
sault, is a subject of real astonishment. 

** The' situation of Mr. Cross’s menagerie, after the 
removal of the elephant, was «qually, and almost as agree- 
ably surprising. A partial dissection took place on the 
Sunday ; and, in the course of the same day, the body of 
the animal, with the skeleton, hide, and every particle of 
the remains, were removed, A stranger entering the place 
on Tuesday, ignorant of the recent event, could not have 
suspected such an occurrence. The menagerie was des- 
titute of offensive smell, and, in every respect, preserved 
its usual appearance of order and cleaniiness. Thus much 
is testified by the Editor of the Every Day Book, from 
personal observation.” 


The Lnbestiqator, 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 











THE COTTON MARKET. 
—_—— 

Our supplemental sheet of this day affords us the oppor- 
tunity of transcribing the following important letter from 
alate number of the Mercury, as requested from several 
quarters. 


COTTON TRADE. 


a 


Vos trahitis lanam, calathisque peracta refertis 
Vellera: vos tenut pregnantem stamine fusum 
Penelope metins, melius torquetis Arachne ; 
Horrida quale facit residens in codice pellex. 
JUVENAL, SAT, 2. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 
’Tis yours in skips the carded wool to bear, 
And stretch the filmy thread with nicest care; 
With swelling coils the well-shaped cop to fill, 
Beyond Penelope’s, Arachne’s skill: 
They might contend with beldames old and poor, 
In wooden shed before the cuttage door; 
But ne’er could old, nor youthful spinster vie 
With you, to make the polished spindle fly. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY 
GENTLEMEN;—The certainty or uncertainty of a regu- 
lar and abundant supply of cotton, suitable for the various 
descriptions of manutacture, is a matter of such vital in- 
terest to all who reside in this part of the kingdom, that no 
apology is necessary, I trust, in requesting your insertion 
of the subjoined memorial. The avowed determination of 
the Americans to establish a cotton manufactory in opposi- 
tion to the British, (as shown in their new Tariff Bill) has 
at length commanded the notice of ourGovernment. How 
far the Americans may proceed in their scheme, and on 
what measures they may venture in its support, must be 
left to the development of time. It will, at all events, be 
well to be provided against the worst, and to this end the 
free communication of the experience and opinions of 
those practically engaged in the business, may materially 
contribute. From the reports of the proceedings in the 








broke through, and enjoining each man to select a par- 
ticular spot as his own exclusive retreat, concluded by 
showing the danger of any two of them running to the 


effort at the gate, or, on receiving his death-wound, fall 
backwards against it, which would, inevitably, have carried 


House of Commons, on Mr. Huskisson’s motion for the 
papers relating to the American Tariff, it appears that 
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our Government looks to the East Indies for the supply of 
cotton, in default of America. But, in a matter of such 
importance, it will not do to trust to one resource, and 
that a resource which, after all, may fail. For it is to 
be remembered that the culture of cotton is of old date in 
the East Indies; yet we have no knewledge of any ever 
having been produced there better than prime Surat, with 
the single exception of Popham’s Madras, which came 
only in small quantities, and at a cost which totally pre- 
cluded it from common use. What is wanted is low priced 
cotton, clean, fine, strong, white, and silky, such as the 
common American, and such as the Sicilian. In the an- 
nexed memorial it is maintained that the Greeks can pro- 
duce this description of cotton in quantity ; and that we 
are bound, in justice to ourselves, to afford them the op- 
portunity, seeing that nature has already done more for 
Greece than art may be able to do for the East Indies. 
The worst kind of Greek cotton, the Macedonia, would 
now sell for more than the best East India. For an ad- 
vantageous competition in the supplying of cotton to the 
British market, no countsy is so well situated as Greece. 
It.is by much the nearest, and its ports can, at all seasons 
of the year, be frequented with safety, asto health; whilst 
the Southern ports of the United States are regularly for- 
saken in the summer and autumn, through the constant 
prevalence of malignant fever. In whatever country the 
attempt may be made to raise cotton, it is fortunate that 
the culture is of so easy a kind, that where the climate 
and soil are suitable, the preparation of a year or two will 


insure an extensive growth. Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, dugust 4, 1828. A. B. 
MEMORIAL. 


The object of the present communication is to call your 
attention to a matter which intimately concerns the cotton 
trade of this kingdom; and which involves also in its con- 
sideration two most important points in the foreign rela-’ 
tions of the country at large. It is now scarcely more 
than forty years (a short period in the history of mations) 
since the independence of the United States of America 
was reluctantly recognised by the British Gévérnment. 
The celebration of the assumption of that independence, 
we, who inhabit this seaport town, have yearly to witness 
in the triumphant display of their national flag from the 
mast heads of the numerous, leyge, and elegant American 
vessels which crowd our docks to the exclusion, almost, 
of our own shipping. This annual exhibition might alone 
awaken jealousy, and excite alarm; for the spirit of inimi- 
cal rivalry towards this country, which prevails both in 
the American Government and throughout the American 

eople, has been too frequently and too signally manifested 

or the knowledge of it to be dissembled by us. All their 
legislative enactments, in the regulation of their naviga- 
tion and commerce, have the distinct aim to secure a pow- 
erful maritime force, and to render themselves, by the 
establishment of domestic manufactures, of which the raw 
materials are the produce of their own soil, truly indepen- 
dent of us and of every foreign nation. This they are 
enabled to do by tbe great extent of the territory belong- 
ing to the Union, spreading over a longitude of 50 degrees 
(3000 miles) and a latitude of 1700 miles between the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth parallels, furnished with every soil, 
and comprehending almost every climate. Whilst such is 
the progress of those States, for which every British man 
once thought it his duty to entertain a paternal care, and 
on all oceasions to’ guard with a protecting arm, what is 
now the situation of ourselves, the once mighty protec- 
tors? The relative positions of the two are completely re- 
versed : we are becoine the dependent people,—dependent 
upon the objects of our former bounty, according to our 
own reckoning, but of our former oppression, if their re- 
port be taken. Of the present dependencd¢ of Great Britain 
upon the United States of America, no doubt can be énter- 
tained, when it is seen that of the cotton used by our spin- 
ners for many years back, more than two-thirds is of the 
growth of the United States; and when it is known that 
there is no adequate supply of cotton at present to be had 
from any other country which would form a proper sub- 
stitute for that of the American growth. In the Bowed 
and Orleans cotton there is a silkiness and strength of staple 
absolutely necessary in the great weight of the yarn used by 
our own and the foreign manufacturers, which have hitherto 
been in vain sought in the cotton produced in Asia, or in 
any part of Africa, which has yet been tried. The Egyp- 
tian, Brazil, and East India cottons have each their ex- 
cellénce, and their peculiar use; but for the main bulk of 
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notwithstanding very claim .for a pacific disposition to 
which this counity may be entitled. That the American 
rulers and active politicians have any very strong aversion 
, to war, none who have watched them will believe. The 
| aversion of the Americans, in general, to Great Britain, 
(is discernible in an infinite number of instances; and 
|it is worth notice, that, with the exception of that of the 
Consul, who is well paid, there are only two mercantile 
| houses of’ native Americans now resident in Liverpool, 
| although nearly the whole of the trade between America 
and Liverpool is carried on in American shipping. In 
such circumstances, and with such indications, it becomes 
an interesting question, in what way is the danger to be 
averted, of so great a property in manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments, and so great a population as are 
engaged in the cotton trade being rendered useless, and 
thrown out of employment, by the very possible occurrence 
of an American war? To suggest the means of avoiding 
that danger, by a timely exertion in our own behalf, is the 
purpose of this letter. The only cotton which has been im- 
ported into Great Britain possessing the particular, and, 
to our trade, the essential excellences of the short-stapled 
American, is the Sicilian cotton. It is similar in nature, 
and is of a quality intermediate between good Bowed 
and good Orleans; equally clean, strong, and silky with 
either, and of the best colour. To this cotton the Greek 
cotton is similar, and some of it is said to be of superior 
excellence: the Greeks, too, have been long used to its 
culture. Were the Greek territory rescued from the ra- 
vages of the Egyptian army, and the inhabitants left at 
liberty to pursue their agricultural labours, we might 
soon have a supply of cotton from thence, as well as of 
other articles useful and profitable to us. The tract of 
country in the Morea and Northern Greece, as far as Sa- 
lonica, is large ; and it is capable of producing good short- 
stapled cotton in a quantity equal to all our wants. Long- 
stapled cotton is grown in so many different countries, that 
no want of it need be feared. A trade in cotton with 
Greece would not be with us a new affair. It is nearly 
200 years stnce Humphrey Cheetham, the beneficent en- 
dower of the Manchester Blue-coat Hospital and Library, 
gained his ample fortune by theimportation of cotton from 
the Levant; and, in our own times, there were regular 
and large importations of Cyprus, Salonica, and Mace- 
donia cotton, before the increased oppression of the Turkish 
Government annihilated the Greek trade. The Salonica 
and Macedonia cottons were both very serviceable; but 
the cotton of Livadia and the Morea, particularly that of 
the southern part of the Morea, is known to be superior, 
being favoured with a warmer climate and a richer soil. 
Had the Greeks been under a regular government, and 
allowed to make use of the natural advantages of their 
country, a regular trade in cotton would have been long 
ago established with them, and the supply of their cotton 
would have effectually prevented the prices of Bowed Ame- 
rican cotton from being run up to 3s. per Ib. as they were 
in 1808 and 1809, during the time of the embargo, when 
the whole of the cotton spinners and weavers of Great 
Britain were within a few weeks’ time of being thrown 
out of employment. That peril was averted by Mr. Er- 
skine’s Agreement, made in contravention of his instruc- 
tions. By each successive tariff adopted by the United 
States, the importation of British manufactures is more 
and more restricted; but however favourable to our trade 
their laws might be, the black population of the Southern 
States are kept in such a state of destitution by their 
masters, as to be incapable of indulging in the purchase of 
clothing and the other articles of our commerce, even to a 
moderate extent. The Greeks, on the contrary, are a 
people fond of dress, and of the comforts of civilized life 
to be derived from the use of our manufactures of every 
kind, and would soon become valuable customers to us, 
the export and return being mutually advantageous and 
easy. From the advancement of the Greeks as an inde- 
pendent state, we should have much to hope and nothing 
to fear; for they would soon find us to be their most pro- 
fitable connexion, as well as their natural ally and protec- 
tor against the aggressions of their more powerful neigh- 
bours. From the Americans our apprehensions of injury 
daily increase, and our chance of benefit daily becomes 
less: they are each year imposing additional taxes on the 
importation of our articles of produce and manufacture, 
and their utmost good-will is to sell us their produce at as 
high prices as they can obtain; the trade with them has 
long ceased to _ employment to our shipping; they 
are each year adding to the number of their ships of war, 





the trade no cotton has yet proved so desirable as the short- ! 
stapled American. Ail the skill of our spinners and ma- | 
nufacturers would be unavailing, if employed on East [n- | 
dia cotton, in opposition to foreign spinning from Bowed 
and Orleans. Yet this must be the case in the event of 
war with the United States; andsuch an event may occur, 
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and not one of the points in which the last war originated 
has yet been settled: surely it is high time for us to find 
out some other people upon whom we may with more 
safety rely for the supply of the materials required by so 
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consequently, for their subsistence. From the circu 
stance of the cotton plant requiring a warm climate, thé] 
manufactures of Great Britain must always be dependen 
on foreign supply. The best corrective of this inconveni# 
ence lies in deriving that supply from as many discond 
nected countries as can be made to find their advantage ir 
the commerce. 4 

Liverpool, July 16, 1828. 
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BOTANY. } 
Plants.—Botany, at least any system which can be 
considered worthy of the title, is of very modern date.) 
According to Sprengel, there are seventy-one plants no-jj 
ticed in the Old Testament. From the days of the pro-! 
phets to the birth of our Saviour the progress of botany 
was inconsiderable; for, near the Christian era, Dioscorides,} 
who followed Hippocrates and Theophrastus, enumerated |} 
only about 600 plants. Pliny, inthe year 74, from a care-} 
ful examination of nearly 2000 volumes of Greek and} 
Roman authors, increased the list to nearly 1000. In the 
succeeding 1400 years, which bring us through the dark} 
ages, nearly all that had been done consisted in the col- 
lection of fragments from the wreck of the ancients, and 
mingling them with superstition and error. Not more 
than 500 new plants were noticed through so great a space 
of time. The whole, too, were still in chaotic confusion. # 
During the sixteenth century vegetable history made a 
rapid stride. Classification commenced; printing lent 
her aid; and Clusius, Gesnery Casalpinus, Bauhin, and 
their contemporaries, did more than had been effected in 
all the previous ages of the werld. Between the year 
1600 and 1700, Morison, Ray, Tournefort, Boerhaave, and 
several others, gave splendid specimens of industry and 
penetration. At this time about 6000 plants were regis« 
tered, and classed agreeably to different systems; each 
arrangement ingenious, but still defective in — It 
remained for the celebrated Linnzus, in the last century, 
to promulgate a system of classification, at once fraught 
with ingenuity, and simple in practice. He published 
nearly 9000 distinct species of plants, and left the science 
so attractive to his successors, that the avidity with which 
it has been pursued, has already increased the number of 
caseribed plants to nearly 40,000, independent of cryp- 
togamous subjects.—Muund’s Botanic Garden. 
Tobacco.—To give but a faint outline of all that has 
been said and done respecting tobacco, would require 
many volumes. The introduction of the —— of 
smoking has been commonly ascribed to Sir Walter Ra~ 
leigh, about the year 1584; and the excess to which its use, 
or rather abuse, was soon afterwards carried, must have 
been great, to have called forth the numerous invectives, 
and even laws, against it. King James I. added his name 
to the list of its opponents, and wrote a philippic entitled 
a “Counterblaste to Tobacco,” in which he warns his 
subjects, in an earnest manner, not to sin against God, 
and harm their own persons and goods, and render them- 
selves scorned and contemned by strangers who should 
come among them, by persevering in ‘* a custom loath- 
some to the eye, batefull to the nose, and harmfull to the 
braine.”—In Russia, also, smoking was forbidden under 
the pain of having the nose cut off; and so late as 1690, 
the Romans were excommunicated if detected in using 
snuff or tobacco in the church of St. Peter. In various 
other countries, also, the public authorities have been, at 
one time or other, equally strenuous in their endeavours 
to suppress the use of what one man calls a pernicious 
weed, whilst another designates it the ** plant divine.” 
Men, like certain animals of inferior order, are but imi- 
tators of others’ actions, or smoking and snuffing would 
be far less prevalent in the present day. Its virtues, as it 
is usually employed, are very doubtful; its gratifications 
artificial. Though it may be cultivated in England with 
considerable success, its qualities are likely to be acrimo- 
nious ; being found mild in flavour in proportion to the 
heat of the climate in which it has grown. Its cultivation 
here is, however, prohibited by an act of Charles II., 
otherwise than to the extent of half a pole in a physic 
garden.—Maund's Botanic Garden, 
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large a portion of our manufacturing population, as are 
engaged in the cotton trade, for their employment, and, 





Days. eattan Even. Height. Festivals, &c. 
jhe m.h. m, ft. in./ 
Tuesday ..26/11 42 20 7 | 
Wednesday27| 0 6 0 2821 0O| 
Thursday 28| 0 49, 11220 4 St. Augustine. 
Friday «---29) 1 33 1 5519 O St. John Baptist beheaded. 
Saturday--30; 2 16 2 3817 4 
Sunday--. 31 3 0 32415 4 13th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday -- 1} 3 50 41913 3 Giles. 
Tuesday -. 2! 4 511 52611 9 London burnt, 1666. 0.$, 
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THE WAEFU’ HEART. . 
—=>_- 
FROM WEBBE’S SCOTCH SONGS, PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HIME AND SONS. 
Thi, 
ANDANTE. liv - - ing worth cou’d win my heart, wou’d 
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Yet, oh! gin Heav'n in mercy soon 
Wou’d grant the boon I crave, 

And tak this life, now naething worth, 
Sin Jamie’s in his grave. 

And see his gentle spirit comes 
To show me on my way, 

Surpris’d, nae doubt, I still am here, 
Sair wond’ring at my stay. 
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I come, I come, my Jamie dear, 
And, oh! wi’ what gude will 
I follow wheresoe’er ye lead, 
Ye canna lead to ill. 
She said, and soon a deadly pale 
Her faded cheeks possest ; 
Her waefu’ heart forgot to beat, 
Her sorrows sunk to rest. 
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